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MMMM OUSSEAU, the Genevese simple Frenchman, 
= whose passionate rhetoric inflamed the imagi- 

R nation of suffering mankind into possibilities of 
rightful living, whose powerful pen preached 

smamuutuum: OCtrines, political, social, artistic and educa- 
tional, which revolutionized the whole realm of 
intellectual and social life of mankind, was the 
HME MMINS most peculiar of all men. As a writer he de- 
picted the charms of a quiet, serene life, in the bosom of 
nature, in voluptuous enjoyment of the beauties of natural 
life, yet, far from enjoying tranquilly such a quiet life, he 
wandered from village to hamlet, from city to metropolis, 
from his native country to foreign countries; his life full of 
tortuous digressions, his mind subject to the mightiest of 
storms and his heart enslaved to the most degrading of pas- 
sions. This was Rousseau, a very consistent embodiment of 
inconsistencies. He was the most ardent preacher of paternal 
aifection and parental responsibility for the rearing of off- 
spring, yet in reality he proved to be one of the greatest of 
shirkers of all the fathers; for he surrendered his own chil- 
dren to the care of a foundling asylum. He was one of the 
best painters of a virtuous domestic life, depicted in the pages 
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of La Nouvelle Héloise, where virtue and duty would reign 
supreme, while in actual practice he transgressed all the dic- 
tates of virtue and duty. It is therefore a futile task to try 
to discover consistency in Rousseau’s life, not even in his 
writings. A modern psychologist would qualify him on the 
emotional side as a man of “artistic temperament,’ whose 
life was ugly but whose influence was great. And on the in- 
tellectual side he would be described as a very rare specimen 
of a man possessing an intuitive genius. 

It was due to this anomalous character of Rousseau’s na- 
ture that almost all the critics are bewildered before the task 
of evaluating him, as well as his work. Even Davidson who 
at times scathingly and sometimes unjustifiably censures 
Rousseau in some respects and especially lays great stress on 
“his sensuous, indolent, dalliant nature’ and characterizes his 
philosophy of life as a philosophy of “bovine” existence, even 
this same critic cannot help but admire Rousseau for his 
tremendously great influence “as the father of modern peda- 
gogy,” “father of modern Democracy” and “Political Sci- 
ence,” father of Romanticism in literature, and naturalism 
in religion. “That the influence of Rousseau’s ideas upon 
educational theory and practice was, and is, great, no one 
will deny. In education, as in other things, his passionate 
rhetoric and his scorn for the conventional existent with the 
ideal simplicity of nature, roused men from their slumbers 
and made them reconsider all that they had so long blindly 
taken for granted and bowed before. And in so far, his work 
was invaluable. His bitter, sneering condemnation of the 
corrupt, hypocritical, fashionable life of his time, with the 
distorting, debasing, and dehumanizing notions of education, 
and his eloquent plea for a return to a life truly and simply 
human, and to an education based upon the principles of 
human nature and calculated to prepare for such a life, were 
righteous and well-timed. His purpose was thoroughly right 
and he knew how to make himself heard in giving expression 
to it. But when he came to inform the world in detail how 
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this purpose was to be carried out, he undertook a task for 
which he was not fitted either by natural endowment or by 
education.””! 

Divergent views on Rousseau.—In this connection it must 
be mentioned too, that there are also a few critics who are 
prone to belittle Rousseau’s influence, because his work is full 
of contradictions and Utopian chimeras. They criticise his 
work for lack of organization. They emphasize the fact that 
Rousseau did not possess an organically systematized knowl- 
edge, owing to his lack of methodic training. They also 
censure him for his excessively weak sentimentality. They 
try to reduce his influence to a negligible quantity because 
his political and educational writings are not the products 
of a reasoned-out meditation. They also do not forget to 
emphasize the fact that he drew his chief inspiration from 
Hobbes for his political doctrines and is indebted to Locke 
and Montaigne for his educational theories. 


There is no doubt that some of these criticisms can be justi- 
fied in some respects. But one essential factor must not be 
forgotten that Rousseau did not write his Social Contract or 
Emile in a period of quiet tranquility in the history of man- 
kind. His own stormy life, and also the turbulent manifesta- 
tions of unrest in the society of the eighteenth century in 
which he lived; in addition to this, his own artistic tempera- 
ment, did not permit him to theorize serenely in the mood of 
a calm philosopher. On the contrary, in view of the horrible 
social maladies, he was shaken to the bottom of his heart and 
with all the vehemence of his passionate rhetoric he sounded 
the clarion call of rebellion against the existing wrong prac- 
tices. His role, therefore, was that of a revolutionary, who 
became a prophet to wake up mankind from its lethargy in 
order to break the chains of intellectual, social and ecclesias- 
tical slavery, to emancipate humanity from the shackles of 
the absolutism in politics, in thought, in religion, and free 


1 See “Rousseau and Education According to Nature,” p 212, Thomas 
Davidson. 
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childhood from the stifling oppression of lifeless tradition and 
routine. 

Important considerations in judging Rousseau.—To judge 
Rousseau, to evaluate his work one must first of all consider 
the historical setting in which the drama of modernization 
took place, Rousseau being one of the chief actors. “It is 
necessary to put aside all of one’s prejudices against the weak 
and offensive personality of the author and to view the con- 
tradictions of his life and writings in their true perspective. 
His work on education is probably the most extraordinary 
union of strength and weakness, fascination and repulsion, 
high ideals and unpracticality, that was ever produced. But 
its errors and illusions are fully outweighed by great truths 
and lofty sentiments, and in making an appraisal, one should 
offset the grave defects of the book by its still larger merits.’ 

Rousseau’s HLmile, with which we are concerned in this 
paper more than with any other writings of his, is, and will 
remain forever, an epoch-making work, in spite of all con- 
tradictions that one may find in it alongside with the greatest 
of educational truths. Goethe aptly emphasized this point by 
a figure of speech, characterizing Emile as “the teacher’s 
gospel.” 

Three fundamental errors in Emile.—Indeed there are 
three fundamental and grave errors in Emile which must be 
clearly pointed out, and aside from these, one might read 
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Emile as a modern treatise on pedagogy—a science which 
owes its rapid development to the publication of this much 
abused bock. The three facts which Rousseau overlooked are 
as follows: (a) He did not realize that human nature is not 
exclusively individualistic but inherently social, hence society 
does not owe its existence to an artificially-drafted social con- 
tract but to the native sociability of the human soul. (b) 
Rousseau did not comprehend the fact that education does 
not and cannot take place in a social vacuum. (c) He utterly 
overlooked this other fact that education is capable of exer- 
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cising its far-reaching influence upon the improvement of the 
social medium in which the individual is to be educated and 
socialized. 

The historical setting—Another important consideration 
in the evaluation of Rousseau’s influence must not be lost sight 
of, namely, although most of his doctrines nowadays have 
been translated into ordinary and commonplace practices, yet 
they were the most novel and startling educational truths in 
his own days. To understand their revolutionary character, 
let us throw a fleeting glance into the educational thought 
and practice of his time. 

Formalism, artificiality, empty rules of etiquette and court- 
liness were the supreme ideals of the educated class. Educa- 
tion was a privilege for the few. In France the most abso- 
lute monarchy reigned supreme, and surrounding the mon- 
arch there thrived a small coterie of courtly incense-burners. 
All social life and culture was centered in the court. The 
dancing-master was the educator of the day who did nothing 
but habituate young children to mimicry. Hence all educa- 
tion was memoriter and imitatory type of learning of the 
conventional rules and ways of dress, speech, manners, con- 
duct and social intercourse. Not only in the court, but in all 
the princely mansions and salons the same artificial super- 
ficiality and refinement was in vogue. The content of edu- 
cation, then, was not anything conducive to abundant learn- 
ing and living; it was hollow, superficial, and nothing but 
artificial. Even Moliere satirized this ridiculous ‘tendency 
of artificiality in speech in his “Les Précieuses Ridicules.”’ 

The child a miniature adult——On the other hand the object 
of education, namely the child, was not held to be a young, 
developing, growing, and unfolding soulful being, rather a 
miniature adult, who was not permitted to indulge in a free, 
playful activity, or be occupied in spontaneous interests. 
Taine, in his Ancient Regime, pictures the child life of the 
period in a very vivid and picturesque manner. “Little boys 
have their hair powdered, ‘a pomatumed chignon, ringlets, 
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and curls’; they wear the sword, the chapeau under the arm, 
a frill, and a coat with gilded cuffs; they kiss young ladies’ 
hands with the air of little dandies. A lass of six years is 
bound up in a whalebone waist; her large hoop-petticoat sup- 
ports a skirt covered with wreaths; she wears on her head 
a skilful combination of false curls, puffs, and knots, fastened 
with pins, and crowned with plumes, and so high that fre- 
quently ‘the chin is half way down to her feet’; sometimes 
they put rouge on her face. She is a miniature lady and she 
knows it.’”® 

Child’s nature and the church.—While society regarded the 
child nothing but a miniature adult the church did not con- 
sider him anything lofty. The nature of the child was con- 
sidered depraved, sinful with original sin, and according to 
the then prevailing Calvinistic point of view, children were 
the imps of Satan. Hence the function of education was to 
eradicate child’s nature and remake him into a perfect adult. 
Of course, it is very easy to visualize the agonies through 
which children had to go and the extraordinary repressive 
measures to which children were to be subjected. All educa- 
tion would be reduced to a slavish conformation on the part 
of every child to the austere models set by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The method of education in such a scheme, 
naturally would be the catechetical repetitions of traditional 
knowledge, and subjection to very strict discipline, in which 
the free choice of the individual would have no place. 

On the aesthetic side, the attitude of Calvinistic puritanism 
reflected itself in the content of education which was a nega- 
tion of everything that was beautiful in nature and art. A 
somber, austere, dry and unattractive mass of information 
to be poured into the blank mind of the miniature adult, and 
a great number of supernatural fears to overwhelm the rebel- 
lious nature of the child’s depraved heart. 

Rousseau’s own reaction.—Rousseau, born and brought up 
in Geneva, was subjected to this kind of teaching, as a child, 
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when he was full of sentiment, emotion, imagination and life. 
His sentimental nature, guided by the flashing illumination 
of an intuitive genius, revolted against such practices, and 
he arose in solemn protest. As such, some of his doctrines 
were paradoxical, exaggerated, and one-sided, yet very val- 
uable and necessary to bring about a desired change of atti- 
tude. A reasoned-out or logically-developed treatise on edu- 
cation would not and perhaps could not affect human thought 
so radically as did Rousseau’s paradoxical, thought provok- 
ing, eloquent, and charmingly beautiful literary style which 
made an appeal to the heart of almost every reader, from 
the most sophisticated to the most simple and credulous one. 
His chief merit lies in the fact that he vitalized and popular- 
ized with his intuitive genius the thoughts and ideas which 
Hobbes, Locke or Montaigne conceived and preached. He was 
the supreme artist that inspired men in their innermost na- 
ture and thereby blazed a new and untrodden pathway in the 
minds of thinking people—the pathway of modern thought, 
in politics, philosophy, and education. 

In the light of the then prevailing ideas of extreme arti- 
ficiality and wrong conceptions of human nature as being 
basically depraved, was it not natural for Rousseau to shout 
his protest in an exaggerated and paradoxical manner? That 
“Tout est bien sortant des mains de |’Auteur des choses, tout 
dégénere entre les mains de l’homme.””! 

The stronger the persecution the greater his influence.— 
Is it not a sufficient proof in itself, attesting to the highly 
influential character of Rousseau’s work, that the archbishop 
of Paris officially condemned Emile as soon as it was pub- 
lished, and the high dignitaries of the Church and State 
caused this book to be burned. Not only in Paris, but even 
in his native town his book was burned and the doors of 
Geneva were closed against him, so astounding were his pro- 
tests, so startling were his revelations of truth, so advanced 





4 This is the opening sentence of Fmile: ‘Everything is good coming from 
the hands of the Creator of all things; everything degenerates in the hands 
of man.” 
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were his ideas, and so beyond the comprehension of his con- 
temporaries were his theories! Nevertheless men of imagina- 
tion, foresight and deep thinking grasped the essence of his 
thoughts in every land, particularly in Germany, France and 
Switzerland, and there resulted an immediate revolution in 
thought for a better understanding of human nature, human 
rights, children and their education. Paulsen describes that 
in Germany Rousseau’s influence has been exceedingly great. 
Through Herder—Rousseau of Germany—Basedow and Salz- 
mann, Rousseau’s educational theories were put in practice, 
and its shortcomings were observed and its advantages were 
noted and improved upon. Kant, Fichte, Goethe, and Shiller 
became the admirers of Rousseau. Pestalozzi in Switzer- 
land put in practice what Rousseau advocated in theory. Pes- 
talozzi, excelling Rousseau in two points, utilized the social 
medium as an educative medium and emphasized the impor- 
tance of education for the improvement of society. ‘The hap- 
piest educational results of Rousseau came through Pestalozz 

tousseau had shattered the eighteenth-century temple of des- 
potism, privilege and hypocrisy, but it remained for Pesta- 
lozzi to erect a more enduring structure out of the ruins. It 
was Pestalozzi that developed the negative and inconsistent 
naturalism of Emile into a positive attempt to reform cor- 
rupt society by proper education and a new method of teach- 
ing.”> Again “Pestalozzi’s doctrines were neither very orizi- 
nal, nor well carried out. His merit lay in making concrete 
and positive the abstract and general principles of Rousseau 
and in applying them to the schools.’* Later on Herbart, 
Froebel, their disciples, and in modern times Colonel Parker 
and Dewey greatly improved on Rousseau’s doctrines and 
caused its spirit to be incorporated in modern practice. This 
does not imply that they all derived their concepts from Rous- 
seau, but there is no doubt that his inspiration and spirit 
permeated the entire educational field. 


See “Great Educators of Three Centuries,”” 1 122, Graves 
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SOME OF ROUSSEAU’S SPECIFIC INFLUENCE UPON MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 


1. Rousseau, the emancipator of childhood. — He was the 
first writer of importance who succeeded in making his voice 
heard for the emancipation of childhood from age-long preju- 
dices, and from the oppressive trammels of medieval thought. 

“Considering childhood all by itself is there in the world 
a being more weak, more wretched, more at the mercy of 
his surroundings, than a child who needs in such a great 
degree pity, love and protection? Does it not seem that it 
is for this reason that the first voices which are suggested 
to him by nature are cries and complaints?’”* Again in Emile 
he pleads for children: “Do you tell me that the first sounds 
they make are cries? I can well believe it; you thwart them 
from the time they are born. The first gifts they receive 
from you are chains, the first treatment they undergo is tor- 
ment. Having nothing but the voice, why should they not 
use it in complaints? . . . O men, be humane! It is your 
highest duty; be humane to all conditions of men, to every 
age, to everything not alien to mankind. What higher wis- 
dom is there for you than humanity? Love childhood; en- 
courage its sports, its pleasures, its lovable instincts.” 

This fervently sentimental appeal of Rousseau was more 
than necessary to bring a change in the attitude of mankind 
toward childhood. In Rousseau’s days the new-born children 
were bound up in swaddling clothes and their free movements 
and development were checked, even in the most advanced 
countries of Europe. The growing children, even in the pal- 
aces, were subjected to a process of withering, thanks to the 
strictly disciplinary and highly formal training they received. 
Even children and their mothers in princely mansions were 
not free to see each other as often as they would wish, and 
their most intimate relations were subjected to the most con- 
ventional, empty and repressive rules of etiquette. A modern 
Spanish playwright, Gregorio Martinez Sierra, in his drama 


7 See the Third Part, Fifth Letter, of the "La Nouvelle Héloise ”’ 
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entitled El Palacio Triste (The Sad Palace), paints in a most 
gripping fashion the hollowness of such practices, from which 
the princess-mother and her children escape finally by flee- 
ing away from the confines of the sad palace. It must be 
admitted, therefore, that Rousseau served humanity through 
the magic force of his eloquent rhetoric in bringing about a 
changed attitude of mind, favoring the free and untrammeled 
development of childhood. 

2. Education as a process of living and not merely prepar- 
ation.—Before the publication of Emile the paramount pur- 
pose of education was to prepare the miniature adult for a 
definite adult life, in the future. The entire period of child- 
nood was considered a necessary evil, a waste of time, out of 
which the sooner the child would emerge the better. Rous- 
seau saw the futility of this education, whose sole purpose 
was fixed in some distant future and he protested vehemently. 
“How to live is the business I wish to teach.” Referring to 
Emile, his pupil, he wrote: “On leaving my hands he will 
not, I admit, be a magistrate, a soldier, or a priest; first of 
all he will be a man.” In his Democracy and Education, does 
not Dewey rightly emphasize this truth by saying that edu- 
cation is not a preparation for life, but it is life? And Rous- 
seau preaches the gospel of a dynamic education in these 
words: “It is less important to keep him from dying than 
it is to teach him how to live. To live is not merely to breathe, 
it is to act; it is to make use of our organs, of our senses, of 
our faculties, of all the powers which bear witness to us of 
our own existence.” Rousseau was right when he condemned 
the exclusively preparatory character of the current educa- 
tion. “Of all children born, only about half reach youth; it 
is probable that your pupil may never attain manhood. What, 
then, must be thought of that barbarous education which sac- 
rifices the present to an uncertain future, and begins, by mak- 
ing him wretched, to prepare for him some far-away indefi- 
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3. The nature of the child the starting point for education. 
—‘“‘Rousseau was a psychologist of the first rank.”’ His 
greatest contribution to education lies in the fact that he 
has been the chiefest proponent of child study and child psy- 
chology. As we have seen before, his contemporaries did not 
trouble themselves at all to discover the nature of children, 
to study its characteristic tendencies, manifestations, laws, 
etc. It never occurred to them that each child had a mind of 
his own, and his life was governed by the activities of that 
particular mind. They were mostly concerned to suppress 
the natural tendencies of that mind and supplant it by an 
external mold. It was Rousseau who pointed out this error 
in the Preface of Emile: ‘We do not know childhood. Acting 
on the false ideas we have of it, the farther we go the farther 
we wander from the right path. Those who are wisest are 
attached to what is important for men to know, without con- 
sidering what children are able to apprehend. They are 
always looking for the man in the child, without thinking 
of what he was before he became a man. This is the study 
upon which I am most intent, to the end that, though my 
method may be chimerical and false, profit may always be 
derived from my observations. I may have a very poor con- 
ception of what ought to be done, but I think I have a correct 
view of the subject on which we are to operate. Begin, then, 
by studying your pupils more thoroughly, for it is very cer- 
tain that you do not know them.’ It is a well-known fact 
that in this respect there prevailed a very deep ignorance 
and he aptly pointed out to his contemporaries the necessity 
of understanding the child. “Shall we never learn to put 
ourselves in the child’s place? We do not enter into his 
thoughts, but suppose them exactly like our own.” 


8 See “Rousseau and Edueation According to Nature,’’ p. 107, Thomas 
Davidson. 

9 “Commencez done par mieux étudier vos éléves, car trés assurément vous 
ne les connaissez point.’’ Préface, Emile, by Garnier Fréres, 
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pre FY 2]] the numerous meetings of the last mid- 
winter session of the N. E. A., not the least im- 
O portant was that of the teachers of the History 
of Education. For some years there has been a 
instead feeling that this subject is sick and requires at- 
: tention. The initiative was assumed by Edward 
H. Reissner, of Teachers College. The subject of 
consideration was “How to Realize the Profes- 
sional Values of Educational History.” Two papers were 
read; one by Dean W. E. Sealock, of the University of Ne- 
braska, and the other by the author. A vigorous discussion 
followed, led by Professor Fletcher Harper Swift, of the Uni- 
versity of California. Many others participated. In all about 
one hundred were in attendance. Steps were taken to con- 
tinue this auspicious beginning and to see that the history 
of education should be accorded the opportunity it deserves to 
make its full contribution in the training of teachers. 

The teaching of the history of education in this country 
has passed through several stages. The earliest stage began 
when the first chair of Education was established in 1879 
at the University of Michigan. Twenty-five years later Pro- 
fessor Arthur O. Norton writing on The Scope and Aims of 
the History of Education summed up this pioneer period as 
follows: 

“The quarter-centennial of its introduction finds it (the his- 
tory of education) widely spread among our colleges; it 
counts toward various reputable degrees; the number of its 
students has greatly increased; the resources for study have 
become easily accessible; and, finally, the new conception of 
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the subject promises to make it much more valuable to the 
prospective teacher. Under all these favoring conditions we 
are ready for a decided advance.”’! 

When this statement was written approximately 200 uni- 
versities and colleges (not to mention many normal schools) 
offered instruction in the subject. But like many another 
prophecy, in some respects, to say the least, this one was pre- 
mature. Up to this time, as one writer aptly stated, the his- 
tory of education occupied a place in the sun. It was easily 
the most prominent of educational courses, and more than 
any other enjoyed the benign favor of the scrupulous aca- 
demic Gods. 

The second period extended, roughly stated, from 1905 to 
1920. Text books, outlines, and special studies early began 
to appear, and a higher type of instruction was offered. But 
otherwise growth slowed up. The number and variety of 
other educational subjects expanded in an amazing way; con- 
sequently competition for popularity set in; and the scepti- 
cism as to the relative merits and practical value of the sub- 
ject began. In 1904 Dr. John Dewey and others discussed 
The Relation of Theory to Practice in the Education of Teach- 
ers.2, In 1908 Drs. Burnham and Suzzalo discussed The His- 
tory of Education as a Professional Subject.* During this 
period considerable variation took place in regard to the 
length of the general or introductory course, the choice of 
materials, the methods employed, and the place it occupied 
in the curriculum. 

Since the World War the value of the history of education 
as a professional subject has been doubted by many thinkers. 
In 1920 Dr. F. J. Kelly from a study of values as assigned 
by superintendents and high school teachers concluded, 

1 Norton, Arthur O., “Scope and Aims of the History of Education,” Educa- 
tional Review, May, 1904. 


2 “The Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education,’’ 1904. 
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“There is no clear recognition of the practical value of 
courses or topics treating the history of education.’ 

About the same time Professor Arthur J. Jones viewing 
the question of Teacher Training Curricula from the stand- 
point of Job Analysis suggested courses for (a) inexperi- 
enced undergraduates, and other courses for (b) experienced 
teachers. The history of education was not considered a part 
of the equipment of inexperienced undergraduates at all. 
Among the courses for experienced teachers he placed “fun- 
damental” or liberalizing courses such as history of educa- 
tion, principles of education, educational sociology, etc., and 
stated: 

“Indispensable as these courses are to the superior teacher, 
the master workman, their value is certainly much lessened 
when they are made basic for the practical work and given 
to immature, inexperienced undergraduates. They should be 
recognized as the culmination of the professional training of 
the teacher rather than the beginning of such training. It 
is only thus that they can have their full value and that time 
may be given for the more immediately necessary courses 
needed by the prospective teacher.’ 

A very recent but limited study entitled What Professional 
Subject is of Most Worth?* made at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity mentioned ten different courses which were thought to 
have value for high school principals. The history of educa- 
tion was completely ignored. As one may become the richest 
man in the world, and yet look upon all history as bunk, so 
evidently one may become a successful educator without 
knowing anything of the actual progress of human culture 
and the means for its transmission. 


4 Kelly, F. J., “A Study of the Values Assigned to Courses in Education and 
Related Fields by 249 High School Teachers and School Administrators in 
Kansas,’ Studies in Education, Educational Monographs, Number IX, 1920, 
page 9. 

5 Jones, Arthur J., ‘“‘The Necessity of Job Analysis in Teacher Training Cur- 
ricula,’’ Educational Monographs, Society of College Teachers of Education, 
1921. 

6 LaPoe, James L., ‘“‘What Professional Subject is of Most Worth?’’ Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, January 19, 1927, p. 34 
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From these facts it appears that the teaching of the sub- 
ject has not proved its value so unmistakably as to retain 
its original popularity. Undoubtedly this was to be expected 
in competition with an ever increasing number of new and 
intriguing lines of study. I suspect, however, that the teach- 
ing of the subject is itself quite largely responsible for this 
change in attitude. In the first place the objectives of the 
course have never been clearly defined. Again, in many cases 
the subject has been poorly or even wrongly placed. Imma- 
ture normal school students and even freshmen and sopho- 
mores are largely unable to profit by its values. During the 
period when the other branches of education had not yet been 
developed the history of education was taught to this grade 
of students. Furthermore, there has not always been a dis- 
criminating choice of materials; this can readily be seen by 
a cursory examination of some of the rather widely used 
texts. Especially detrimental have been the extensive num- 
ber of abbreviated “short course” texts which pretend to sur- 
vey the entire field, and in doing so become mere deadening 
summaries to be memorized. But even the more pretentious 
texts were open to justifiable criticism, and materially as- 
sisted in discrediting the subject both with students and pro- 
fessors of educational practice. Too frequently the subject 
was taught as a side issue by a professor whose absorbing 
interest was elsewhere. Then again it was shunted off on 
some instructor lacking in sufficient breadth of culture to 
appreciate its deeper significance. Of all phases of educa- 
tion, the history requires a teacher with discriminating judg- 
ment and most generous culture. Under these numerous 
handicaps there is little need to wonder why the subject 
declined. Meanwhile a vast array of new educational courses 
sprang into existence. Each clamored for recognition and 
competed for students. A cry was set up that the student 
preparing to teach must be given a practical training, and 
that nothing which does not function in the school room or 
office is to be required. Under these circumstances it is easy 
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to understand why the history of education was adjudged the 
chief incompetent. 

It is rather too late in the day, we may rest assured, to 
accept the crude empiricism of those who advocate practical 
training to the exclusion of the more theoretical. This appren- 
ticeship, normal-training ideal has been completely discred- 
ited among scientific students everywhere except by our 
functionalist in education. 

It ought to be unthinkable that our universities will adopt 
the system for training teachers which postpones the con- 
sideration of fundamental scientific principles until after the 
acquisition of a definite technique. In their training for law, 
medicine, engineering, the ministry, and even business and 
other professions, the universities are more and more insist- 
ing that the necessary fundamental sciences shall precede the 
acquisition of technique. The empirical or apprenticeship 
method has almost everywhere been superceded by the scien- 
tific and laboratory procedure. No university can afford to 
follow one method in these professions and an inferior pro- 
cedure in the training of teachers. 

The long effort to make teaching a genuine profession equal 
in dignity and scientific preparation to law, medicine, and 
theology has just begun to triumph. Granting that the train- 
ing of teachers ought to follow the same general procedure 
as the other professions, there then emerge two questions 
which are pertinent, and, in fact, vital to our discussion. 
The first is whether we can expect teachers of all grades and 
subjects to have a full scientific training. It may be that our 
highly organized educational machines are somewhat alter- 
ing the task of the classroom workers. They are, perhaps, 
no longer educators or even teachers, in the broad sense, but 
rather assistants or technicians, who perform only certain 
minor tasks; they are in a position analogous to that of 
nurses who carry out the doctor’s orders; of builders who 
follow the details of the blue prints which the architect has 
perfected, but which they do not themselves fully compre- 
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hend. The great bulk of our teachers are young women who 
expect to teach only three or four years at most. Must they 
be given the full scientific preparation? Or are they to be 
prepared for quick efficiency in the classroom by more direct 
and practical methods? In facing this issue universities and 
colleges should have little hesitation. We are convinced that 
the universities and colleges cannot rest satisfied with such 
low conceptions of the teacher’s functions and training. At 
least this is not the type of teacher they ought to send out. 

Again, the question will arise whether the history of edu- 
cation has an essential value even as a part of the theoretical 
training of the future teacher? The courses in this subject 
are in direct competition with a large number of new courses 
in psychology, administration, and social education, and these 
are laying claim to more immediate value for teachers and 
administrators. The chief difficulty which faces the histo- 
rian is to convince those of his own household that the his- 
tory of education is a necessary element in the teacher’s 
thinking. The attack against the historical approach as a 
professional subject has come from those teaching educational 
psychology, methods, and administration. They claim that 
it does not function; that it does not possess any really prac- 
tical value for teachers. They have asked the teachers cer- 
tain leading questions, and the teachers have confessed that 
the history has not helped them. Questionnaires which have 
been sent out to superintendents, principals, and teachers, 
inquiring whether a professional subject has helped in their 
daily routine, are open to serious objections. Such a method 
could be used to condemn almost any and every subject in 
the entire curriculum of our schools. This method of test- 
ing the functional value of the history of education is pecu- 
liarly open to objection. It has not been at all fair and im- 
partial in some cases. 

Where in the college curriculum can the history of educa- 
tion be most advantageously taught? Should it come at the 
beginning or end of the professional training course? It 
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has been already tested in every vear of the undergraduate 
and graduate school, but there is no agreement on the point. 
In attempting to decide this question it is highiy important, 
if not imperative, that the present trend in collegiate and 
university readjustment be considered. As we all know, a 
radical reorganization of the college years and graduate 
school is apparently in progress in this country. The first 
two years of the standard college, it is now almost univer- 
sally agreed, belong to the field of secondary instruction; 
specialization and professional training begin with the junior 
year. The astonishing growth in the number of junior col- 
leges; the new plan of Johns Hopkins to dispense with the 
first two years and reorganize the senior college and graduate 
school as a unity, thus abandoning the A. B. degree; the 
tendency in many higher institutions to make a distinct break 
between the lower and upper division of the college, are al! 
movements pointing in one and the same direction. The 
future American university organization is now emerging 
and sluffing off its broken collegiate shell. The new institu- 
tion finds its distinctive field of operation in specialization, 
professional training and research. This advanced institu- 
tion, following somewhat the German university, will not train 
attorneys, but jurists, not medical practitioners, but stu- 
dents of scientific medicine, not preachers, but theologians, 
not teachers, but educators. Practice will not be entirely 
neglected but will be made to wait on scientific insight. It is 
already commonly accepted by the professional associations 
and the universities, that the junior year, at which the uni- 
versity will begin its work, is the proper stage for introduc- 
ing professional training. 

It is well to view this development from another angle. In 
the evolution of the American college the junior year has 
come to synchronize quite accurately with the age at which 
our youth become vocationally minded. For half a century 
the age of non-professional college students moved upward: 
from 1880 until now it has been steadily moving in the other 
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direction. The age of our college juniors is today practically 
the same as that of students entering the European univer- 
sities. At this stage of development the youth are psycholog- 
ically ripe for entering upon their professional preparation. 

The history of education is unexcelled as a course intro- 
ducing students to the study of education as one of the great 
trunk lines of human behavior. Long ago Compayré wrote, 
“The History of Pedagogy is a necessary introduction to ped- 
agogy itself.” It possesses a unique character in that it is 
at once highly cultural and at the same time decidedly voca- 
tional. For this reason it forms an excellent transition from 
purely academic lines of thinking to professional study. The 
richness and variety of its content contain unparalleled sug- 
gestiveness for students just beginning their professional 
training. In the vast and complex field of education it offers 
orientation, possessing all the advantages of an orientation 
course without the superficial and scattered nature of some 
such courses in other fields. To quote Compayré once again: 
“For him who has an exact knowledge of the education of 
past centuries, the work of constructing a system of educa- 
tion is more than half done.” 

The history of education ought not to be taught earlier 
than the junior year. For students to appreciate its real 
value, they ought to have a fairly large experience of human 
life and affairs, and a good background of information on 
general history and psychology. These are quite indispen- 
sable. Some acquaintance with philosophy and sociology should 
precede or be secured along with the course. The more of 
all of these there may be, the more fascinating and beneficial 
will the course in the history of education become. Without 
a good background by which to interpret it, it is likely to 
be dry and without significance to the ordinary student. For 
these reasons the general course of education can be most 
effectively offered in the junior year of college. This has 
been the practice in many of the better institutions. 

Again, the values of the history of education are naturally 
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much affected by the materials of the course. The subject has 
suffered from what the French term an embarras de richesses. 
There is such an overwhelming abundance of material inter- 
esting to the historian or to the educator, much of which is 
out of place in a general course. Most of the texts are over- 
loaded with a superbundance of isolated facts and dates, or 
unprofitable surveys of extinct school systems, or theories 
which contributed very little to the permanent cultural prog- 
ress of the race. The temptation has been to offer too many 
details and too little of interpretative materials. Educational 
biography for a long time figured prominently in the course; 
little of it is really worth while. Occasionally a few facts 
to explain some peculiarities of view, as in the case of Rous- 
seau or Pestalozzi, are sufficiently valuable to require incor- 
poration in the course. 

So far there are no general principles agreed upon to guide 
in the selection of the materials best suited for the profes- 
sional training. Formerly a general survey course beginning 
with primitive education and going down through the ages 
was common. Under the lash of criticism the general cours? 
has been abandoned in many institutions. Modern European 
Education from the time of Bacon, and American Education 
are more to the front today. Courses in Modern Elementary 
or Secondary Education have also found some favor. There 
is a feeling that whatever is offered should be of direct assis- 
tance in explaining the problems and situations found in edu- 
cation today. Greek education, that matchless source of 
perennial suggestiveness, is well nigh forgotten. There is 
little desire to trace the great ideals which have animated 
men and organized culture. With a body of material unsur- 
passed in interest as a preparatory course by any of the other 
professions it would be a calamity if it should be abandoned. 
Meanwhile, however, it is interesting to note that Robinson’s 
Mind in the Making, which is in fact a general survey of the 
history of education, has become phenomenally popular. 

The purposes which the history of education should set for 
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itself is to open up the entire field of education as one of the 
great trunk lines of human activity; to trace the evolution 
of ideals; to make possible some comparison of the accom- 
plishment of various systems of education; to exhibit the 
origin of the enduring elements of human culture and the 
institutions which perpetuate it; to give a broad knowledge 
of the principles and theories which have guided the schools 
of the past and led up to the present. This may not appear 
to function in the classroom but in the end it will contribute 
very materially to the teacher’s understanding of the aims 
of education and the reasons for the teacher’s work. 

The teachers of the history of education may not soon 
agree upon a course or courses best adapted for professional 
training; that is not so important, after all. But they should 
at least see to it that this valuable subject is taught by schol- 
ars who know the field, and that it is given a suitable place 
in the professional preparation of the ketter class of teachers. 


The Morning Chime 


Forth from the radio swells the morning chime, 
Now high, now low, now quiveringly sweet, 
Joyous and confident, as if to greet 

Its parent song, the Harmony sublime! 
There is no murmur in the liquid rhyme 

Of soaring music, hinting of defeat. 

The notes roll onward with a steady beat, 
And die away beyond the shores of Time. 


Sorrow and sickness, hatred and despair, 
The brood of tragedy,—are pressing nigh 
To strangle out the message at its birth; 
But still without the shadow of a care 

Those pure tones rise and sing triumphantly, 
That perfect harmony can dwell on earth! 


—HELEN Cary CHADWICK. 








School Budgeting 


RICHARD E. HYDE, A. M., INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATION, 
FAIRMONT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


= minimums HE school budget is of very great importance, 


especially in those districts, or school units, 
i which have not fiscal independence because of 
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the competition for public funds with other 
departments, such as streets, sewer, health, fire, 
police, park, etc. Within recent years these 
needs have increased because of increased costs 
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’ for service and material, and also because the 
yublic demands better things in these lines than it used to. 
[he school department asks for more money, but because it 
quite often presents no budget worthy of the name, it just 
as often gets a decreasing amount of the annual taxes. Many 
school authorities evidently have not seen the relation be- 
tween school needs which will come next year, and lump sums 
requested this year, with no proof of need, or itemized 
accounts. 

To change this state of affairs it is necessary to introduce 
a better system of bookkeeping and more accurate means of 
accounting, so that requests for funds can be made according 
to past usefulness, future needs, unit costs, and units of 
accomplishment. All estimates as to needs should be classi- 
fied by departments, and then subdivided under the main 
headings used in accounting. The number of teachers be- 
cause of new enrollment should be indicated; details should 
be given for supplies, stating the amount on hand, and the 
expected consumption; estimates under each heading should 
be on the basis of the actual expenses of the preceding year; 
and the quantity of each kind of service needed the coming 
year should be stated in detail. Unit charges are always the 
standard by which the superintendent is to judge the budget. 
Fixed charges are quite often neglected, especially in the new 
towns of the west; for example, the school bonds are not 
taken into consideration. 
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In this connection in regard to bonding, the serial bond 
is better than the straight one, because of the saving that is 
made by the calculation of the interest on a diminishing prin- 
cipal. A sound public policy demands serial bonds, generally 
issued for about twenty years. From a public standpoint, 
the longer a bond is, the less desirable it is. Bonds ought 
always to be paid off at maturity; it is a mistake to refund 
them. Some prominent authorities are against bonding 
altogether. 

In the budget allowances should always be made for the 
depreciation of the plant. Large progressive business com- 
panies always do this, and thus accumulate a new fund for 
a new plant, or repairs. 

The school authorities do not necessarily have to spend the 
money item for item as indicated in the budget; they have 
been upheld in this by court decisions. This allows a leeway 
of freedom of action which is very desirable, since no one 
can exactly foresee the minute details of future occurrences 
in this matter. 

The budget should show comparative costs for a number 
of years, comparative costs in other comparable cities, and 
reasons for other unit costs. The following general budget 
headings are suggestive: (1) Expenses of general control, 
(2) Expenses of operation of the school plant, (3) Expenses 
of instruction, (4) Expenses of maintenance of school plant, 
(5) Expenses of auxiliary agencies, (6) Expenses of a miscel- 
laneous sort, (7) Cutlays, and (8) Other payments. It is 
quite often desirable to classify expenditures so 2s to show 
costs for each item in each individual school in order to com- 
pare costs within the system; this helps to check waste where- 
ever found. In this way it is possible to determine the most 
economical and effective units of organization and adminis- 
tration of the school system. 

As a rule two budgets have to be made. A tentative budget 
is made, and presented to the board of education, or whatever 
body of officials has the power of determining the total 
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amount, or the various items of the budget. This budget 
should be made for the people who are interested in their 
schools, and especially are they interested in anything that 
concerns their pocketbooks, for often the heart strings are 
also the purse strings. Along with the budget should go 
explanations of policy; this ought to be a time for publicity 
rather than secrecy. The second sort of budget is the work- 
ing budget which is commonly smaller than the tentative one. 
They ought to be identical, but rarely are. The cutting down 
of the original estimations calls for adjustments in the expen- 
ditures. Padding the budget may succeed a few times, but 
it is poor policy in the long run. It is inconsistent with the 
policy of publicity; the people should understand that you 
have calculated the budget in the most economic: Me Way to 
carry out an efficient policy. 

The distribution of funds should be decided only after a 
careful study and analysis of the local situation. If the super- 
intendent is cognizant of the needs of his school system, espe- 
cially in regar? to the course of study, the distribution of the 
time and energy of his teachers, then he will be able to empha- 
size those particulars which need stress. 
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To a Materialist 


The greatest truth is hid from him.— 
He measures life with scale and rule, 
Yet binds his soul as with a rim. 
He flees all beauty as a snare 
And thinks the poet just a fool. 
He questions faith in mystic prayer.— 
The greatest truth is hid from him! 
—FrEDERICK HERBERT ADLER, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Love 


Of all the arch of life is Love the stay. 
Retain it and creation cannot die. 
Remove it and the structure falls to lie 
A formless chaos—an eternal nay. 
—JAMES LEROY STOCKTON, 
La Focla, California. 








The Teacher as Diagnostician 


ISAAC DOUGHTON, HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MANSFIELD, PA. 


SUE > FT) most traveled line in all phases of school 
is the L.L.R.—the line of least resistance. Ad- 
T ministrative, supervisory, and instructional of- 
ficers tend to follow pop-ideas and suggestions 
= summer 2 the solution of school problems — ideas and 
suggestions that pop into the field of attention 
largely because “that’s the way it has always 
been done.” Certain methods of procedure in 
certain school situations have thus become traditional, and 
officers and teachers alike follow these traditional methods 
because they require little thought and study. 

But the capable teacher is essentially a diagnostician. We 
are familiar with diagnosis as a method of procedure in meai- 
cine; but there is no reason why we must allow the medical 
fraternity to monopolize the term. Fundamentally, to diag- 
nose is to learn through analysis. The physician of today 
analyzes his stubborn case, noting carefully all possible symp- 
toms and conditions; he studies his case through a careful 
tracing of symptoms to possible causes, and of conditions to 
probable effects; and then he outlines his course of treatment 
as suggested by these possible causes and probable effects. 
And this is really the method followed by every capable 
teacher. Successful teaching is not a hit-or-miss or guess- 
work process; but a careful, systematic and thoughtful pro- 
cess. The young teacher, and, for that matter, the old 
teacher who has not already learned,—should at once school 
herself into a habit of analyzing school problems of all kinds, 
and outlining treatment after and as a result of a careful 
study of possible causes and a sagacious prognosis of prob- 
able effects. 
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We have become accustomed in recent years, it is true, to 
think of the teacher as a diagnostician in the field of instruc- 
tion; and whole batteries of diagnostic tests have been framed 
to assist her, with the hope of increasing the efficiency of 
instruction. Efficiency in industry starts with analysis of 
activities into elements, and increase in efficiency is brought 
about through elimination or simplification of elementary 
processes. In the discussion and use of intelligence and 
achievement tests, much is said of increasing efficiency; but 
there is grave danger that we shall think of such tests as 
ends in themselves, rather than as means to more important 
ends. A superintendent decided to give no more tests in his 
school because, forsooth, he hadn’t seen that they had done 
the children any good. The shelves of our schools are becom- 
ing overloaded with tests that have been given and scored 
and forgotten. If tests of any kind are regarded as any- 
thing more than a beginning, they have already lost their 
value. In the process of scientizing education and increasing 
efficiency, analysis, diagnosis, and prognosis must become 
educational shibboleths in administration, supervision and 
management, as well as in the field of instruction. 

In this work of diagnosis and its related processes the domi- 
nant principle must be this: Nothing happens in school with- 
out some possibly discoverable cause. If we cannot find the 
underlying cause of misconduct, unsatisfactory work, or what 
not, it must be due to our lack of knowledge, or to our unwill- 
ingness to make the necessary effort to trace it out. That 
some cause exists cannot be doubted, and if we know enough 
and are persistent enough we can find it. 

But we, like the physician, often mistake symptoms for 
causes. A headache may be a cause for discomfort, but it 
is in a more important sense a symptom of some organic 
disorder; and the wise physician treats it as a symptom 
rather than as a cause. In school, likewise, inattention, dis- 
courtesy, failure in lessons, and the like, are but symptoms 
of school disorders, the causes of which must be sought out 
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beneath the surface of obvious events. So in careful diag- 
nosis, just as the physician has displaced “bedside guessing” 
with thoughtful study and careful laboratory analysis, the 
teacher must resist the temptation to superficial observation 
and snap judgments. The purpose of courses and books on 
psychology and pedagogy is to help us gain that knowledge 
of human nature and that insight into motives of human 
conduct which will enable us and incite us to delve deep in 
search of these underlying causes. 

When found these causes will fall naturally into two 
classes: those which lie within and those which lie without 
our individual control. The line between the two is some- 
what tenuous; but, except for those causes which lie on or 
close to the boundary, the distinction is sharp. Instances of 
fundamental causes that lie within our control are lack of 
foresight in preparation of lesson material; faulty example 
in speech, dress or mannerisms; lack of motivation in lesson 
planning, and inadequate assignments for bright children. 
Instances of causes that clearly lie without our control are 
physical defects of particular children which cannot be reme- 
died, and the legally compulsory attendance of children for 
whom the school course as prescribed does not offer what 
they need. Instances of borderline causes may be remediable 
physical defects of children, and misunderstandings of teach- 
ers and schools by parents. 

It is important to note, however, that if all causes could be 
arrayed in order from one extreme of these two classes to 
the other, the boundary line between the two would shift 
more or less according to the tact, ability or perseverance of 
a particular teacher. What seems to Miss Black entirely 
impossible to change is readily changed by Miss White; what 
Miss Black cannot do alone is readily done when all or sev- 
eral of the educational influences in the life of the child can 
be brought to work together; and even what Miss Black 
cannot do with unfavorable conditions today can sometimes 
be done tomorrow or next month or next year. If unjust 
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judges can be worn out by the persistence of importuning 
widows, surely school superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion are not wholly immovable. The tact and resourcefulness 
of teachers in removing seemingly impossible conditions has 
glorified the history of education for many generations. 

With respect to the causes and conditions that lie clearly 
within our control, our responsibility is obvious: we should 
direct, or modify, or even remove them if necessary, in order 
most effectively to accomplish the ends which we have set 
for ourselves. The causes of most of our failures, intimates 
Cassius to Brutus, lie not in our stars, but in ourselves. 
“Know thyself” is a bit of advice that has come down to us 
from ancient sages (from heaven, savs Juvenal), but it is as 
potent today as ever. A rigorous self-analysis followed by a 
determined self-discipline on the part of the teacher will 
sometimes do the children more good than measures taken 
against them. And surely common justice as well as common 
sense would require this as the first step in solving any prob- 
lem in the school. The restlessness and disorder of the chil- 
dren may be merely a reflection of the nervousness of the 
teacher; the listlessness of the children may arise from the 
indifference or poor preparation of the teacher, or from her 
neglect of such a simple matter as ventilation; the neatness 
of desks and attire of children may come from the constant 
suggestion of the teacher’s example; and the progress and 
growth of the class may be the clear result of careful and 
deliberate planning by the teacher in terms of individual 
children. 

A difficult power to develop in teaching, but one essential 
to growth and success, is the power to view school problems 
and especially our part in them objectively. Thousands of 
teachers can attribute their success to the faculty, kept strong 
through constant exercise, of looking at themselves from the 
children’s point of view. Indeed, the “deadline in teaching 
efficiency is not determined by age nor by years of experience, 
but by our ability or inability to look at the teacher’s desk 
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and its occupant from the pupil’s seat.”’ No teacher is quali- 
fied to interpret or to judge the behaviour of children who has 
never had, or has lost, the power both to understand the mo- 
tives of children and to sense the causes of their behaviour 
that arise from external circumstances. To see ourselves as 
the children see us helps mightily in understanding and work- 
ing with them. In spite of the lowly vagrant that distracted 
the poet from prayers to bonnets, the earnest wish of Burns 
is a guiding principle of every successful teacher: 


“Q wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion.” 


Such self-analysis must not only be objeciive and detached 
but impersonal. The school people who are not breaking un- 
der the nerve strain of teaching and school supervision are 
they who have cultivated the power of regarding school prob- 
lems of all kinds as the physician regards his problems— 
impersonally, professionally. Of course, it is not easy. Be- 
ing human, it is only natural for us to be sensitive. And 
those with whom our work brings us into relations,—direc- 
tors, supervisors, parents, fellow-teachers, and most of all 
the children, — are human, and often seek deliberately or 
thoughtlessly to touch us where we are most sensitive. But 
self-control is essential to success and happiness in teaching 
above all other callings, unless it be that of the ministry, 
where personal relations are even more intimate. 

In a discussion of “Forgiveness,” particularly the “forgive- 
ness of superiority,” in the Atlantic some time ago, Professor 
G. H. Palmer related a story that is replete with sugges- 
tiveness for the teacher. A nervous student who had felt 
that the faculty and his fellow-students “had it in for him,” 
carried his grievance to the college President. When the stu- 
dent found that his complaint aroused little interest, he inter- 
jected, “I wonder what vou do when you are insulted!” The 
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answer was immediate, “There is no one living who could 
insult me.” “And it was true,” commented Professor Palmey. 
{n order that an insult may be received it must be accepted; 
but that President gave no heed to such things. Busied with 
large affairs he had no time or attention for personal triifies. 

Is it not true that we teachers make and magnify very many 
of our problems by our own disposition? Nothing can be 
offensive to us in school unless we allow it to be so, and very 
often the malice that seems to lie in a deed or word has been 
read into it by ourselves. But this is not to advocate the 
impersonality of callous indifference, nor the colorless mech- 
anization of instruction. Nor yet is it to excuse the weak 
helplessness and cowardice of the teacher when fully con- 
scious of evil conditions and dangerous tendencies. We have 
far too much of these attitudes already. It is rather to urge 
the importance of poise and self-mastery, without which cool 
and deliberate analysis of school situations and clear, unbi- 
ased judgment are impossible. 

Besides problems that are so largely personal, there are 
problems arising out of the physical conditions that lie wholly 
within our control. A rearrangement of the seating may be 
a simple expedient to break up a focus of disorder and inat- 
tention. There are problems arising out of faulty methods 
which our study of educational theory or even our own inven- 
tion may correct. To analyze them all in detail would require 
far more time and space than this paper warrants. All we 
can do here is to emphasize our own responsibility for know- 
ing and influencing the conditions that help or hinder our 
work and that lie within our power. 

But what should be the attitude of the teacher toward the 
causes of behavior in children that lie beyond her control? 
For some of these the responsibility belongs to the home, for 
some to the church, for some to other forces in the community 
that are potent in the life of the children, and for some to 
fellow-workers in the corps. Education is fundamentally co- 
operative; and, much as we love teaching, we should refuse 
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to accept sole responsibility for the guidance of children. Nor 
should teachers be expected to do what is left undone by the 
indifference or incompetence of others. But while all this is 
true and easily said, we cannot dismiss the matter so casu- 
ally. Often our own work is rendered fruitless by the neglect 
or failure of others. I may help my neighbor with his brush 
ire not because it is my job, but because I may have a more 
serious job of my own if I do not help him. 

Admirably summing up our individual responsibility in the 
face of unfavorable conditions is a bit of Rooseveltian phi- 
losophy, borrowed, according to his sister, Mrs. Robinson, 
from a southern mountaineer friend: ‘“‘Do the best you can 
with what you’ve got, where you are!” Doing our best with 
unfavorable conditions beyond our control means two things: 
first, striving to educate and infiuence, tactfully and earnestly, 
those within whose power these conditions do lie; and second, 
striving to neutralize the harmful effects, if any there be, 
of those unfavorable conditions that we cannot bring others 
to alter. Only when we have done our best in these two 
respects may we shift the blame for the bad things done or 
the good things left undone. The essence of teamwork is 
shared (not shifted) responsibility. If the shortstop fumbles 
a drive at a tense moment in the game, he bears a heavy 
weight of blame; but the praise or blame of the other players 
depends upon what each does to retrieve the error. 

Thus far we have considered the diagnostic function of 
the teacher mostly from the side of analyzing school situa- 
tions and children’s behaviour into elemental causes, of deter- 
mining how far these causes lie within or without the teacher’s 
control, and of her responsibility for directing or modifying 
or removing these causes either through her own power and 
initiative or through seeking to influence others to do so. “To 
cure a disease remove its cause,” is a basic maxim of educa- 
tion as it is of medicine. 

But this is only one side of the teacher’s work as it is of 
the physician’s work. The most valuable contribution of 
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medicine to human welfare, after all, has not been the treat- 
ment and cure of disease, valuable as that has been, but the 
prevention of disease through sanitary engineering, immuniz- 
ing serums, instruction in correct living habits, etc. Simi- 
larly the wise teacher does her best work through a sort of 
mental and moral prophylaxis. The skilled teacher is a seer, 
one who can foresee probable effects from radical causes, 
and can plan and determine her course of action from a clear 
insight into possible and probable consequences; while the 
unskilled teacher, old or young, in years of experience, is 
usually the one who drifts or blindly blunders into conse- 
quences. The former, often intuitively, senses conditions in 
the school environment that are provocative of trouble, and 
seeks to remove or to neutralize them before trouble comes; 
while the latter must resort to punitive or corrective meas- 
ures. It is the experience of life that afterthought is easier 
but far less effective than forethought. 

But the work of teaching rises still higher. Treatment is, 
after all, the ultimate test of successful diagnosis; and even 
the specialist, in diagnosing physical ills, can create little 
confidence in his judgment until he can outline effective meas- 
ures for cure. The old conception of education was negative, 
and its practices were obstructive and preventive, even though 
often prophylactic, while its spirit was that of restraint and 
repression. The “pin-drop” was its ideal. The new concep- 
tion of education is positive, and its practices are construc- 
ive and directive, while its spirit is one of freedom, of expres- 
sion and of purposeful activity. The skilled teacher is con- 
stantly and consciously setting up situations and creating con- 
itions that she knows in advance will bring about certain 
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desirable effects, not only to correct evil tendencies that have 
already appeared, but to encourage the development of good 
tendencies and habits. A picture on the wall is to her not 
merely a bit cf decoration, but a source of constructive influ- 


ence. A case of discipline is not regarded as a personal trag- 
dy, but as a challenge for positive guidance; and punishment, 
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if inflicted, is given as a physician administers medicine— 
with a clear knowledge and anticipation of its probable ef- 
fects. Growth, direction, guidance are her watchwords. 
Thus, the whole process of successful teaching is essentially 
diagnostic. Whether we work backward to cure, or forward 
to prevent and to build, we must learn to think in terms of 
elements. Whistler once told an inquiring student that there 
were but two vital principles in successful painting: first, 
select the right colors; and second, put them in the right 
places. But how much is presupposed in knowing how! Sim- 
ilarly we may condense the whole process of education into 
two vital principles. Borrowing from Thorndike we may put 
them in this form: first, if we know enough, we can discover 
and prevent or remove the situations or parts of situations 
that lead to unfavorable responses; and second, if we know 
enough, we can invent and provide or set up the situations 
or parts of situations that will lead to favorable responses. 
But, as Touchstone said, “much virtue in ‘If’.”. This knowl- 
edge is not all to be found in books. Like Pestalozzi, the mod- 
ern teacher will find her best book on pedagogy to be the 
children themselves. The analytic study of children and the 
definite, constructive planning of school activities on the basis 
of our discovery of underlying causes and our keen anticipa- 
tion of probable effects will greatly increase our efficiency as 
teachers. Constructive treatment growing out of careful, 
thoughtful diagnosis instead of guessing is exalting educa- 
tion, as it has already exalted medicine, into a science. 





Leadership 
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¢ teacher and boy, partly on account of the tra- 
dition among boys and teachers that conflict is 
CuI’ inevitable. That this tradition is not without 
justification may be realized when we consider some of the 
lamentable failures in leadership among teachers. 

It will do no harm, therefore, in the following discussion, 
to shift the emphasis from the depravity of youth, its lack 
of desire to obey commands, its general opposition to author- 
ity, to our own shortcomings in leadership. The problem, 
then, is restricted to the leadership of teachers. 

First let us see what leadership is not. Leadership cannot 
depend wholly on a system of crutches (i. e. arbitrary disci- 
plinary devices such as black marks, writing lines, keeping 
boys “‘in” or “out” ete.) or of rewards and punishments, nec- 
essary as all these measures may be as steps to leadership. 
It is not dependent on the use of good English, a loud voice 
or any majesterial manner. Leadership does not imply an 
aloofness. It is not gained by teachers becoming policemen 
or military officers; nor is it the result of a defensive atti- 
tude whose possessor is swayed in his judgment by catering 
to the public opinion of the boys in order to maintain his 
popularity or avoid criticism. No leader seeks a refuge. 
Leadership is not the result of a competition by which the 
teacher wins. 

Leadership is the result of the whole man: from his rudi- 
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mentary reflexes, through his instincts, habits and attitudes 
to the final integrated personality. It is “partly fated, 
partly free’; always somewhat “physical,” always somewhat 
“mental.” 

The particular phases of the teachers’ personality to be per- 
fected for leadership are knowledge, self-forgetfulness, sug- 
gestion and will. 

Knowledge. Directions should be based on the reasonable 
and feasible response to the situation. If leadership based on 
ignorance of either teacher or boy is attempted, the result is 
at best mere compliance. “Against our will (i. e. our under- 
standing) persuaded, we are of the same opinion yet,” and 
it may require police measures to keep us (or the boys) from 
the natural consequences of these opinions. Habits of obedi- 
ence to become permanent and effective, should be based on 
a response which appears reasonable and feasible to both 
teacher and boy. Full knowledge on the part of the teacher 

; needed to explain the situation to the boy. Sometimes this 
knowledge should be given before the boy is ordered to act, 
sometimes after, never should it be withheld, except tempo- 
rarily. A boy’s strict obedience to a teacher, regardless of 
consequences, regardless of reasons, still has its limited place. 
But even here, that obedience which is propaedeutic to 
thoughtful life habits, is based on the boy’s faith—a product 
of experience—that the desired response will eventually prove 
to the boy to be reasonable and feasible. 


Che situation does not on nze unless either teacher or boy 


gains more knowledge of the situation. It does not change 
by mere nagging of either teacher or boy, although the situa- 
tion may change if the boy produces additional evidence, e. g., 
that ‘ was misunderstood—when his record shows that he 
has a right to bi trusted in the sincerity of his statements. 


Yet many teachers have an aversion to seeking the causes 
of their failures, i. e., they will not seek the knowledge of the 
situation essential to leadership. They are experts in ‘“de- 
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fence mechanisms” just as their pupils are. Some of these 
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mechanisms, as Burnham! points out, are: “The children are 
stupid,” “parents have spoiled the children,” “they are en- 
gaged in too many outside occupations” or “the children are 
lazy.” The study of laziness, by the way, seems to point out 
that lack of success causes laziness quite as much as the re- 
verse. And lack of success may be due to any cause from 
constipation to inferior intelligence. For effective leadership, 
then, the teachers’ knowledge of the boy should constantly be 
refreshed in view of the ever-changing situation. 

A full knowledge implies a sense of proportion. How often 
we feel that we have no time to delve into a boy’s real inter- 
ests, to share his hopes and despairs, simply because we are 
so busy with his minor morals. We neglect the weightier mat- 
ters of the law for the disturbances of the present. We cannot 
see the forest for the trees. 

By the same token it is necessary to have a sense of humor, 
even a reflexive one, which is nothing more than a sense of 
proportion. 

A teacher endowed with a sense of proportion desires to 
lift a boy as soon as possible to a “give and take” basis. He 
allows a boy to glory or even to gloat in the youthful exu- 
berance of his supremacy over a “master,” say in tennis, 
French or mathematics. What is dignity that it needs such 
careful guarding? What a splendid chance for a teacher to 
exhibit a sympathetic and generous spirit. Here certainly is 
a chance for leadership. 

Self-forgetfulness, by no means to be confused with lack 
of self-respect, postulates that a teacher should submerge 
his personal feelings or, if possible, syphon them to be of 
service in a given situation. Just as soon as a boy gets a 
glimmering that I, as sufferer, resent his insult, for example, 
more than I seek to help him, just so soon do I lose some- 
thing of my leadership. 

Suggestion. As already implied, a pupil is more apt to 
accede to the wishes of a teacher when there is no personal 


1 Burnham, W. H., “‘The Normal Mind,’’ Appleton, 1924, p. 481-f 
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antagonism between teacher and boy, when the gaining of 
the necessary understanding is under the pupil’s control, 
when the teacher is in the background. One of the methods 
a teacher may use to produce these results is suggestion. Now 
suggestion “is the process of gaining the patient’s acceptance 
of an idea without bringing it into contact with his critical 
faculties.”2 This very definition of suggestion is indicative 
of its limitations for leadership. We need a critical reaction 
to many situations in order to solve the accompanying prob- 
lems, but not to all. It is essential to the approach of a new 
problem; it is not essential to the fixed habits of class-room 
work. A habit may be considered to have become fixed as 
soon as it functions effectively without voluntary control. 
The amicable way of suggestion is the opposite to the more 
usual way of conflict between teacher and boy. This tradi- 
tional conflict implies the use of weapons by the teacher. Let 
us ask ourselves in all fairness: does the use of these weapons 
stimulate and encourage the boys, does it give them a genu- 
ine opportunity for a marked success? 

Here are some of the weapons. 

Reproof is probably administered more frequently than any 
other one disciplinary measure. Reproof may result in vari- 
ous responses by the boy, not the least infrequent of which 
are sullenness, desire for future revenge, or a suppressed 
sense of injustice. As every teacher knows, frequent reproof 
produces a moral callous spot in the boy and the result of this 
callous spot is indifference to the questioned behavior. In- 
difference soon becomes lack of self-respect. Without self- 
respect, however, there can be no progress. The boy has 
“sold” the worst side of himself to himself and he believes 
it to be his job to live up to his imagined reputation. A 
reproof is useless unless the boy desires, even though indi- 
rectly, the approbation of the teacher. But this approbation 
should not be sought too heartily by the boy; it must be 


2 Riggs, A. F., “Psychotherapy,’”’ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. 
189, No. 8, Aug. 23, 1923, p. 270. 
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coupled with the boy’s understanding of the whole situation. 
Boys should not too long remain in the position of moral sat- 
ellites. Reproof produces a hopeful reaction when the intel- 
lectual — moral, the social — moral or the religious — moral 
side of the boy is deeply moved. For example, if there is 
no group consciousness of high scholarship in a school, 
marked success can best be stimulated through the intellec- 
tual—moral channels rather than the social—moral ones. 

Sarcasm is a sharp weapon and unless used with the ut- 
most good humor is dangerous. As boys have no ready means 
of defending themselves against the teacher’s verbal superi- 
ority, sarcasm is really hitting below the belt. So, too, is the 
allied habit of lowering boys’ marks as a disciplinary measure 
to break their will or reduce their cockiness. 

The writer once discovered a case where a timid teacher 
gave a boy some “lines” to write, with the avowed purpose 
of preventing him from studying another teacher’s assign- 
ment. The boy was thus made to suffer and the timid one 
was protected. Leadership? Not even good sportsmanship! 

Alice in Wonderland might be inquiring about education 
from the Mad Hatter. “How is it best to teach English?” 
Alice might inquire. “By writing Latin rules of course, and 
consequently if a boy says that he doesn’t join a group on a 
hike, have him copy twenty pages from ‘The Last of the Mohi- 
cans’,” the Hatter might answer. “I am beginning to see,” 
Alice might say, “the best way to make a boy like school is 
to exasperate him.” “Naturally,” the Hatter would say. 

To return to suggestion, let us as teachers use suggestion 
when we do not want to excite the pupils’ critical faculties, 
let us prefer it to the use of weapons, but let us be wary of 
using suggestion as a method of inculcating our beliefs in 
the boys. 

Will. The will to act, according to James,? means holding 
a mental image of the completed act (and no modification of 
it), consenting to all the motor consequences of that image 


3 James, W., ‘Psychology,’ Holt, 1923, Vol. II, Chap. XXVI. 
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(and no others) “plus the fiat (on certain occasions) that 
the consequences shall become actual.” We cannot will to do 
that of which we have had absolutely no experience. Hence, is 
it necessary to begin our “willing” by small familiar amounts 
and to allow no exceptions to make memory images from 
which our response, in spite of desire, might flow through 
habit. Will is hence developed more readily in some than in 
others, dependent as it is on previous experiences and slowly 
changing capacities. Let us study the effects of our will, as 
thus defined, upon others. 

A teacher in the conduct of a “quiet” study hour competes 
with the boys by trying to match his words with theirs, pos- 
sibly to his inner satisfaction, but with the inevitable sug- 
gested and stimulated result of more noise. Is this intelli- 
gent action? Such a teacher finds just what he dreads, what 
his anticipatory images demand in motor consequences — 
noise. It certainly is a sign that some of his mental windows 
are not transparent, when a teacher does not realize in his 
own case (though he may do so in his friend’s plight) that 
he is almost always getting back, with interest, something 
which he has given. 

Again a teacher in carrying out his will must understand 
the emotional problems of his boys. For example, a boy loses 
his temper and refuses to obey. The situation is compre- 
hended by the boy. He knows that the reasonable response 
is to obey, but his emotions are antagonistic to this reason- 
able response. What has happened to cause this disobedience? 
The teacher commands, the boy rebels. The boy’s desired 
response such as hitting the teacher, is blocked; the blocking 
of the response causes the emotion of anger. The sympa- 
thetic nervous system is working overtime. Blood suffuses 
the boy’s face, he knows he sees “red’’; he becomes more 
angry. Boys differ in this susceptibility. But no boy can 
control his emotions—qua emotions; for, it must be remem- 
bered, this sympathetic nervous system is not under direct 
conscious control. Now comes the job of the teacher for the 
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future of the boy. The boy must be shown that emotions are 
natural and sometimes useful and that the best prophylactic 
against unsocial overt acts is a healthy recognition of the 
emotions but a scorn for their efficacy in controlling his life. 
He must be taught to anticipate. This habit can be perfected 
by preparing him on a few “set” occasions where it is almost 
certain he might become angry. Conferences are then advis- 
able between teacher and boy in regard to progress. This is 
leadership. 

A thirteen-year-old boy was reported as never paying 
attention, being absent-minded, never obeying and acting 
occasionally as if “something were the matter.” He was re- 
moved from the class. By the Stamford Revision of the Binet 
Test his I. Q. was 118; by the Illinois General, a few months 
later, it was 123. It was discovered that he was very alert 
and that he was so absorbed in his day-dreams of being a 
detective that the class procedure of gerunds and infinitives 
was at a disadvantage in this free competition. The solution 
was found by giving him a note book in which to record the 
high spots of his reveries, which were later turned into accept- 
able compositions. The thoughts he had “fun with” were 
given recognition. They were not suppressed. Balance was 
maintained. The gerunds had a chance. The “will” of the 
master succeeded—this again is leadership. 

In all this clash between the old ideas of discipline and the 
newer ideas of leadership we must recognize the place of the 
old form of discipline. It is necessary for boys just as it is 
necessary in running acar. First go into low gear and finally 
into high, where it is best to remain unless necessary to drop 
to a lower gear. 

The corresponding stages of conduct‘, through which 
teachers lead boys, are first the instinctive behavior basis of 
pleasure and pain, second the instinctive behaviour basis mod- 
ified by rewards and punishments, third the basis where con- 
trol is secured through praise or blame particularly by his 
peers (the social level), fourth the ideal basis where the con- 


4 McDougall, Wm., ‘‘An Introduction to Social Psychology,’’ Luce, 1918, p. 186. 
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duct is controlled by the boy himself. Here the boy acts in 
a way which seems to him the highest and the best, regard- 
less of pleasure or pain, rewards or punishments, praise or 
blame. The capacity to reach this final stage is not inborn 
although its perfection is to a very large extent a function 
of intelligence. The highest basis of controlled conduct, the 
highest adaptation to environment comes as a result of fre- 
quent stimulating opportunities given to boys, accompanied, 
as these opportunities must be, with the appropriate emo- 
tional tone of both teacher and boy. If we cannot remain in 
this high gear, it may be imperative to drop into a lower 
gear every time a hill is encountered until, through practice, 
the whole hill can be taken “on high.” Just as boys cannot 
always be taken “on high,” so teachers have not always the 
ability to take boys “on high.” In order to maintain their 
self-respect, younger teachers may need to use the pleasure- 
pain props with their pupils—for a time. 

In dealing with problems belonging essentially to the group, 
the psychology of learning is the same in that it emphasizes 
leading the individual; it is different in that it recognizes 
a probable different level of intelligence when individuals are 
acting as a group. Leading the group requires more antici- 
pation on the part of the teacher, more realization of the 
effect of the many on the one. In order to hold the atten- 
tion of the group, it is often helpful to speak through the 
individual to the class. To generalize, the individual may be 
helpful to the group. 

Conclusion. An enlightened way of leading boys is the 
result not of a teacher’s inspiration, but of his application, 
not of a mysterious force but of his intelligent appreciation 
of the facts in connection with a given situation, of the value 
of suggestion as opposed to teachers’ weapons and of all the 
factors which constitute his will. We shall achieve leader- 
ship when we act so as to elicit the best in others and thereby 
call it forth in ourselves.5 





5 Adler, F., ‘““An Ethical Philosophy of Life,’’ Appleton, 1925, p. 208. 
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Socialization of Music 
JOSEPHINE WEATHERLY, HAYS, KANSAS. 


I. 
SummmacmmmMr FE purpose of education, pedagogically consid- 
= = ered, is to form habits, give knowledge, set up 
= D = ideals and develop tastes and attitudes. It is 
= = to fit man, as a social being, into his environ- 
= = oS y ’ . ° 7 ; se 
& smumconmunee ment, where he may best function in connec 
3 = tion with his fellows. In this sense, it is 
= = cultural as well as practical. By environment 
PUMICE We Mean not merely man’s immediate, physical 


surroundings, but the home, the neighborhood, the church, 
the state and humanity at large. It has long been conceded 
that the school is the main agency of civilization prepared 
to give man this socializing education or manifold develop- 
ment of his powers. 

Man in primitive surroundings received his education from 
the activities of his home, his clan, his tribe, his religious 
rites and ceremonies. These were well-defined, consisting 
chiefly of the means of self-preservation, of procreation and 
of propitiation of gods who were ever hostile to man. Primi- 
tive man felt no aesthetic longings and aspirations. When 
not warring, getting food, satisfying his animal passions or 
sacrificing to his gods, he slept the heavy, dull sleep such as 
nature gives to brutes, with never a lifting of the eye-lid 
toward a broader vision or the breathing of a sigh for a 
fuller life. The divine spark was so closely shut in by the 
physical that it showed no glow of vitality. But civilization 
is one long, slow struggle of man striving to come into his 
own. As conditions became better, social intercourse broader, 
the struggle for mere existence less difficult, man’s better 
nature began to assert itself, little by little. The physical 
world took upon itself a new aspect; people became friends 
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and saw in each other more than animals having like func- 
tions with themselves; leisure came and man wanted to ex- 
press himself. He had before now used his rhythmic instinct 
in ceremonials, but he wanted something for himself now. 
He left a sympathetic response to the swaying of the branches, 
the whispering of the leaves, the lapping of the waves, the 
singing of the birds, the lowing of the cattle, the sighing of 
the wind and melody joined itself to rhythm in which man 
as well as all creation expresses itself and music was born. 
Later on, harmony and symphony which are all comprehen- 
sive and all inclusive, added themselves to rhythm and mel- 
ody and the acme of creation in the realm of sound was 
reached. 

People who live close to nature sing; not merely upon spe- 
cial occasions or when trained purposely for it, as we of pres- 
ent civilization do, but all occasions and times are suitable 
to song. They sing when they are glad in the major key of 
joy. They sing when they are sad in the minor strain of 
pathos. The fallacy in our present scheme of education is 
the belief that music is only for the favored few who have 
talent and who, therefore, expect to make music a profes- 
sion. We follow our educators who say that the school must 
prepare the child for his vocational, civic and home activi- 
ties, because we see direct monetary results, but we draw 
the line on preparing for man’s leisure time, even when such 
educators as Herbert Spencer, the McMurrays, Bagley and 
others, add leisure as one of the phases of life for which 
definite preparations must be made; the leisure that is the 
birthright of all earth’s children; the leisure in which we 
find ourselves and, paradoxical as it may sound, in which 
we do our best and most enduring work. 

We quote below a letter written, under date of Jan. 12, 
1914 from P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
to Mr. William Earhart of Pittsburg, Pa.: 

“Sir: That music plays an important part in the life of a 
people and should therefore have an important place in the 
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system of education in any state or nation has been under- 
stood by the foremost educators for 3,000 years. Among a 
practical, industrial people, like ourselves, good music is nec- 
essary not only for enjoyment and recreation, but also for 
inspiration and for salvation from death in the din and dust 
of trade. This music should be democratic in the truest and 
best sense. This it can never be until it becomes an integral 
part of the education given in the schools of all grades, as 
it is in some countries in Europe now, and as it was in the 
best age of Grecian culture. It is through an increasingly 
clear understanding of this fact that music, not recognized 
in the course of study of our earliest public schools, has 
within the last twenty-five or thirty years, been introduced 
to some extent into the schools of most cities and towns; 
though some still think it merely a fad. Sooner or later we 
shall not only recognize the cultural value of music, we shall 
also begin to understand, that after the beginnings of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, music has greater practical 
value than any other school subject.” 

If we suspect that music is not a natural part of the life 
f an individual note how the old soldier connects the sound 
of the bugle with the gallant military charge; the small boy 
connects it with the scissor grinder; the boy away from home 
for the first time when he hears “Beulah Land,” sees a pic- 
ture of the dear, old grandmother rocking away in her chair 
ne bright Sunday morning. Sun Yat Foo sits idly by the 
inks of the Yiang-tse-kiang blowing hideous noises into his 
flute and having a glorious time of it. We have seen a Chi- 
nese laundry man weep over excruciating music coming from 
a fellow celestial’s performance upon an instrument like the 
oboe. Again, who of the Old South has not seen Uncle Peter, 
rocking to and fro at his cabin door, shouting “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” to the accompaniment of a dilapidated banjo, 
transporting himself right up to the very gates of Paradise. 
During the Indian mutiny the entire population of Lucknow 
was threatened with massacre. Sir Henry Havelock came to 
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the rescue with his brave Scottish pipers playing ‘“‘The Camp- 
bells Are Coming.” Could you ever have despised the bag- 
pipe if you had been in Lucknow on that day? 

Music is well called the universal language, not only be- 
cause it is understood and felt in every land, by every race, 
but also because it voices and to a great extent influences the 
universal experiences of all humanity. The slowly waking, 
groping consciousness of the baby, in every country and clime 
and condition of life, in palace or hovel, long before it can 
grasp the meaning of spoken language, responds to the sooth- 
ing influence of the lullaby softly crooned by mother or nurse, 
the aesthetic baptism, so to speak. The growing child finds 
in the strongly marked rhythm and lively swinging melodies 
of the simpler forms of music the natural expression of his 
exuberant spirits, his overflowing physical vitality. He 
whistles or sings at his play or as he goes hopping and skip- 
ping to school. But there this instinct is stopped by the 
cruel paraphrase, “‘All music abandon ye who enter here.” 
It is only when four o’clock has come that he finds himself 
again in the blare of the circus band or the wheeze of the 
grind organ. Every human being passes in rapid succession 
through all the various phases of development by means of 
which the race has slowly and laboriously evolved through 
countless ages. Hence, it is that a little later the youth and 
maiden in the first flush of adolescence respond eagerly to 
the throbbing, sensuous measure of dance music, especially 
the waltz, which is the love dance of all races; the idealized, 
only half-realized mating instinct, voiced in pulsing, alluring 
melody. Our schools, from a psychological viewpoint, should 
touch this phase of the lives of our boys and girls; but alas, 
they leave it to the low dance hall and beer-garden! 

The effect which stirring, martial music has upon troops, 
whether on the march or on going into battle, has long been 
recognized by military experts; stimulating to endurance, 
fortitude and patriotism. It is not without reason that the 
band is considered of as much importance in war as is the 
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flag and the munition train. It makes heroes of cowards; 
men of youth. It makes men forget fatigue and hunger and 
oblivious of wounds and suffering. Even death upon the 
battle-field is made glorious under the strains of the trumpet, 
fife and drum. Bismark once said, “Wherever the German 
song is taken seriously it makes for a united fatherland.” 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” and the “‘Marseillaise’”’ have won more 
victories than bullets. Recently the Lord Mayor of London 
favored the giving of fetes, parties and concerts to raise 
money with which to provide recruiting stations with bands. 
About $60,000 was thus raised. The military schools of this 
country offer tuition and schooling free to boys who can play 
some musical instrument. 

When war is over and the soldier boy returns to home and 
sweetheart, then again music in the wedding march and 
bridal hymn accompanies this added experience of man’s be- 
ing. In later life, when we reach the introspective and retro- 
spective stage, whether we have lived by the creed of the 
Christian or the tradition of the so-called heathen a half- 
forgotten tune will unlock the store-house of memory. At 
last, when the end is come, music performs its final ministra- 
tions in, as Tennyson puts it, “Music that gentler on the 
spirit lies than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” ‘Tolling bells 
and muffled minor measures of the funeral march accompany 
us to our last resting place, where the eternal mystery takes 
into its silent keeping. Or does it leave us even then? Who 
can speak with authority? We can only note that in all 
dreams and pictures of the hereafter, music is the only thing 
of this earth that has a place. We do not hear of poets writ- 
ing or of artists painting; but we do hear of the harp, which 
is the emblem of instrumental music; and of choral har- 
monies, continued from the time the morning stars sang to- 
gether, typifying vocal music; and of the dance, standing for 
eternal rhythm and order; so that music of all the things 
of earth seems to survive the dissolution of humanity and 
proclaims its immortality. 
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To further show the importance of music as a part of 
man’s life and the necessity that the schools should recog- 
nize it as such, I quote from several prominent men. 

David Starr Jordan (Leland Stanford) says: ‘‘Would that 
our schools paid as much attention to music as they do to the 
natural sciences. Although science is my field, I believe that 
all is well with the man who has been systematically taught 
to weave music into his daily affairs, and who can always 
hear the fitful strains of ‘winds that out of Dreamland blow.’ ” 

Jean Paul Richter says: “Once upon a time the genius of 
spiritual man appeared before Jupiter and prayed: ‘Father, 
give to man a better speech than he now has, so that he may 
express his sorrow, his joy, his love.’ ‘Have I not given him 
the voice, the sigh, the tear?’ ‘None of these can express all 
the feelings that come to man.’ ‘Well then,’ said Jupiter, ‘I 
will give him the best gifts of the Gods—music.’ And from 
that time on the human heart can speak.” 

The distinguished Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D.D. says: 
“My life has been stirred to its inmost depths but three times 
in my life, (not by the death of loved ones,—and I have lost 
many). The first time by the pathetic sone of the nightingale 
on the steppes of Russia. I thought my heart would burst 

ith its emotion. The second time, in the Jewish Orphan 

ylum of Odessa at the trebly unfortunate Russian-Jewish 
orphan children singing the American national hymn. The 
third time, while gliding down the Grand Canal of Venice, 
on a clear moonlight night when suddenly the touching strains 
of ‘Home Sweet Home,’ came from the opposite direction.” 

David Frohman, the noted theatrical manage 
“.merican school child should start out in life pretty well 
equipped to speak and to understand the universal language 
of the heart. As an asset it beats Greek, Latin, French and 
German all to pieces.” 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the eminent American sanitarian, 
writes: “Music no longer is a luxury but a necessity. Its 
rhythmic beat and its seductive melody surpass the cup of 
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coffee or tea, the pipe or even the sedative and narcotic ef- 
fects of more deadly drugs.” 

Dr. Charles Farwell Edson writes: “The National Gov- 
ernment is doing everything in its power to raise better 
horses, cattle, pigs, chickens, grain and fruits. Are boys 
and girls less valuable commodity than clean hogs? Is it not 
as worth while to put music into our schools to help fight the 
human pests that infect our young people as it is to fight 
fruit pests?” 

Democritus affirmed that many diseases could be cured by 
the melodious sounds of a flute. And Aesclepiades employed 
the blare of trumpets twenty centuries ago to cure sciatica, 
even as now in sanitorium and insane asylums music is used 
to soothe violent patients very much as David exorcised the 
evil spirit out of Saul with his harp arpeggios. The phi- 
losophy is very simple. All life is in the form of vibrations, 
and music is simply rhythmic vibrations that set into like 
rhythm the disturbed vibrations of the human organism com- 
monly called disease. 

Charles Brodie Patterson, editor of the Arena, expresses 
himself as follows: “I firmly believe that the time will come 
when the world’s ills, whether mental or physical, shall not 
only be helped but actually healed through the scientific use 
of music. Even now our therapeutic institutions are tabulat- 
ing data along this line. And I want to see more music in 
our schools so that our young people will not so readily fall 
victims to diseased bodies and minds.” In witchcraft days 
this utterance would have brought Mr. Patterson to the pil- 
lory. Today science meekly says, “Who knows?” and pro- 
ceeds to prod our educators to add one more subject to our 
already overburdened school curricula. 

The late Charles Heber Clark (Max Alder) once told that 
one of the great joys of his long life was that he had music 
all the way—in his boyhood home, in school, in his social 
activities, in his married home life, and he asked especially 
that the band play at his funeral. He added: “The parent 
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who denies music to the boy, (the girl generally gets it) is 
handicapping him in his life work. Start the child young, 
with a tin horn, if necessary, and change to something better 
from time to time—but whatever it is, let him have music 
all the way. We take pains to teach him a language that 
leads to one people—give him music that leads to all hearts 
and unlocks his own.” 


(To be concluded in the next issue of “Education’’) 


The Ten Chief American Poets * 


By NorMan CC. SCHLICHTER. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
Apostle of beauty that pagans adore, 

Of glorious art that abides evermore; 

Of rhythmic perfection and fire divine— 
Immortal inspirer! World praises are thine. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
The glories of the past he learned, 
Yet loved the present till there burned 
A lyric flame of truth within 
That helped the Nation flee its sin. 

WALT WHITMAN. 
Great mass of shaggy rock, 
And mountain boulders rough, 


And now and then some burnished gold, 
And filmy, fairy, silvery stuff. 


SIDNEY LANIER. 
A soul of mighty struggles, weak of frame, 
Who wove his raptures in God’s name, 
And gave his land majestic song 
To guide the soul and make it strong. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
He knew the hearts of common folk, 
And thoughts of little children spoke, 
And sang sincere, ofttimes with tears, 
Their joys, their loves, their human fears. 


























* See Page 61 of Epucation for September for first five. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


With October we reach the time when, for three or more months, 
Teachers Associations, both county, state and national, begin to con- 
vene all over the United States. We strongly approve of these con- 
ventions, as of great value to school and college officials and teachers. 
They are very serviceable to all. They get the individual out of the 
ruts of habit; they impart knowledge of subjects, and of the methods 
of other workers and teachers; they reveal faulty tendencies and in- 
spire ambition; there is real inspiration in the vision which they 
give of the modern estimation of the value of teaching. And they 
supply actual knowledge of various kinds, which an administrator or 
classroom teacher would be unlikely to get in any. other way. Then 
there is the stimulus of numbers and the mass. The ordinary teacher 
often loses inspiration in the day-after-day duties. We need to get 
with others and learn what they are doing, to measure our work with 
theirs, and to catch, now and then, at least, the inspiration of the 
enthusiasm of the so-called “born-teacher.” ‘There are such—happily! 
May their tribe increase! 

There is no other service of human beings to other human beings 
that is greater or more honorable than teaching. This is beginning 
to be appreciated as never before. In the past it was poorly paid 
service. With exceptions, it was, naturally, poorly done. Here and 
there an individual teacher or master discovered its unrewarded value 
and glorified it in his own person and service. The greatest of all 
teachers, for instance, in Palestine; and by such men as Arnold of 
Rugby, and Mary Lyon of Mt. Holyoke; and some whom we have 
known, perhaps, who awoke our own sluggish minds, imaginations, 
consciences, and started us up from our lower levels and gave us 
mountain-top visions. We can never recompense these save by pass- 
ing on their spirit and inspiration to others whom we are trying to 
lift to the same altitudes. 

We advise all who rea! this number of Eptcatrion to religiously 
attend their state and local teachers conventions. It will pay, just 
for the information you will pick up on methods and subjects. It 
will pay much more than this. It will make you conscious that you 
belong to a great brotherhood or sisterhood that stands for learning, 
sympathy, progress and final victory over ignorance and evil. Your 
profession is unsurpassed by any other engaged in by mankind. 
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The movement for character-building, now one of the foremost 
interests of the public schools, has received important re-enforcement 
in the shape of The Atlantic Readers, which have achieved an initial 
sopularity of surprising dimensions in the few months they have 
een before the public. This course of character training is the result 
of a questionnaire conducted by Dr. Randall J.-Condon for the 
Atlantic Monthly three years ago, more than ten thousand representa- 
tive teachers taking part in the investigation. ‘This means that the 
books present the composite opinion of America’s most successful 
teachers of character education. Incidentally, it should be remarked 
that they offer the only concrete material for this purpose that has 
yet been compiled for American public schools. The contents are 
100 per cent new material, mostly from the pens of living writers. 
Dr. Condon, the editor, is Superintendent of Schools in Cincinnati. 


In the classroom both teachers and pupils should get away as far 
and as fast as possible from the “memoriter” method of study and 
recitation. The memory should, of course, be trained. But the best 
and only sure way to train it is to base it upon clearness of thought 
and understanding. When we have really grasped an idea that is true 
and compelling, it stays with us. If only the eye has glanced at it, 
and the ear, perhaps, has heard it stated, while the attention has 
been wandering, little or nothing remains after a short time, and 
when something more interesting and impressive has claimed our 
attention. Yet, while almest anyone would assent to these statements 
offhand, when so stated, both teachers and pupils are continually 
placing their emphasis upon “getting the lesson,”—that is, memoriz- 
ing what the book says,—instead of upon thinking out the truth and 
visualizing the reality of what is stated or implied in the lesson. 
We can easily recall occasions in the classroom where a given pupil 
has responded to the request of the teacher to explain what the sub- 
ject of some chapter or part of a chapter in the book has unfolded; 
and we have heard such pupil start off briskly with a word-for-word 
recitation of what was contained on a page, or several pages; and 
then,—after a pause for breath. perhaps,——the teacher (if a wise and 
skillful one) will say: “You may pause there,—and I wish to ask 
you what you would say if somebody said so-and-so, in similar cir- 
cumstances, here and now. in this school, or at home?” And,—lo! 
and behold !—the glib reciter is wholly unable to apply the theorical 
text to real circumstances that might arise at any time, anywhere. 
The glib-reciter is a menace to real scholarship and should be con- 
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stantly and carefully weeded out. Emphasis should be placed, in 
every recitation room, upon thinking rather than upon reciting. This 
distinction is commonly neglected. Try the experiment of tripping 
up the mere reciter! This may seem harsh advice. But it can be 
followed, with a background of kindliness. And we venture to say 
that at the end of the course many a pupil will come to you and 
thank you, and praise you as the best and most helpful teacher he 
ever had. And his later progress and success will amply reward you 
for making him thoughtful rather than glib. 





To find out how children spend their out-of-school time, an investi- 
gation was made last session in Public School 63, Manhattan, in order 
to help the 2,000 girls in the school to avoid both overwork and over- 
play. Pupils in the school are drawn from the lower East Side of 
New York City, and represent many nationalities, including Italian. 
Ukranian, Russian, German, Irish, Japanese and Chinese. Report of 
an entire day, made by 786 girls in grades 4B through 6B, showed 
that of the 24 hours, 10 are devoted by the average girl to sleep, 5% 
to school, 1 to housework and chores, 1 to homework, 1% to play and 
recreation, 2 hours to lunch and supper, and 1 to dressing and break- 
fast. One hour on the average is spent in piano practice, half an 
hour is given to hygiene and eating, and half an hour to reading. 


Librarians Trained in Fourteen Schools. California and Ohio 
furnished the largest number of students, 56 each, of the 553 stu- 
dents registered during the year 1925-26 in the 14 accredited library 
schools in the United States, according to a report of the American 
Library Association. These schools are located in 10 different states. 
Though students usually attend a school in their own or an adjacent 
state, many prefer to study in a different environment, thus making 
the state distribution of students widespread. The 22 students re- 
ported from lowa were enrolled in 9 different schools. Of the total 
number of students enrolled in the 14 accredited schools, 64 per cent 
were college graduates, 13 per cent had three years of college work, 
and 11 per cent had high-school graduation or equivalent. 


Schools Contribute to International Good Will. School children 
on both sides of the international boundary took part in competitive 
games in connection with the celebration of child health day at 
Calexico, California. For this occasion the Mexican guests were given 
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free passage through the United States customs and immigration bar- 
riers. The event was fostered by a joint committee of American 
teachers in the Imperial Valley of California and Mexican teachers 
in Lower California, organized in the interest of international good 
will and to promote interscholastic activities. Earlier events were the 
participation by American teachers in the observance in Mexicali, 
Mexico, of the birthday of Benito Juarez, and the visit of Mexican 
teachers to a Californian town on February 22, to honor the memory 
of George Washington. 


Salary increases every four vears are provided for primary teachers 
and school principals under the new budget for Government schools 
in Uraguay. 


County libraries have been established in 225 of the counties in 


the United States, and 48 of them are in California. One or more 
county libraries are maintained in each of 52 states. 












School work at home by children in primary schools of Peru is 
prohibted under recent regulations. Teachers are required to allow 
sufficient time during the school day for preparation of lessons. 


One hundred new playgrounds were established this summer by 
the Board of Education of New York City, making a total of 30% 
locations maintained by the schools for play and recreation. 


Conservation of Bird Life a Community Interest. For rent of 
bird houses, placed by school children in the parks of Wilmington, 
Del., $2.50 is paid to the owner when a “rightful tenant” is found 
building a nest in a house. The project is promoted by the Brandy- 
wine Garden Club, in co-operation with the city park commission 
and the department of nature study of the public schools, as described 
by the supervisor of nature study, in School Life, a publication of 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. A yearly con- 
test has been instituted, and construction of bird houses is made a 
feature of the work of the manual training department. Children 
watch the parks with great interest to see whose house is occupied, 








and in this way acquire a feeling of ownership in the wooded sections 
of the city. Pupils in the schools not only provide shelter for the 
birds, but furnish proper food for them in winter. 
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Book Reviews 


MODERN FAMILIAR ESSAYS. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
py William M. Tanner and D. Barrett Tanner. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. List price $1.75. 

This is a volume of essays that are interesting and instructive in 
themselves; and they are excellent models for use by students and 
teachers. Most of them are modern,—that is, written within the past 
quarter century. British and American writers are represented. While 
intended as an incentive to those who aspire to literary pursuits, they 
are also suitable for mere entertainment. English classes in schools and 
colleges will find in them the material for improving the gramar, spell- 
ing, punctuation and style. There are Appendices containing biograph- 
ical notes, directions for esSay-writing, a list of subjects for essays, 
names of British and American authors and publishers. A volume that 
has many uses. 

WORLD GEOGRAPHY. By Frank M. McMurry (Teachers College, 
Columbia University) and A. E. Parkins (George Peabody College for 
Teachers). The Macmillan Company, 1927. Two volumes. Volume I 
covers the New World. Volume II, the Old World. 

In this edition each continent is presented once only. Book I is de- 
voted to North and South America, with emphasis on the United States 
and its territories and dependencies; Book II to the Old World conti- 
nents and to certain general aspects and an extensive review of world 
geography. The latest facts and statistics are contained in each. Maps 
have been revised and many new illustrations added. ‘These books will 
hold a leading place in the geography departments of our schools in 
the future, as they have in the past. They are the result of the evolu- 
tion of geographical study and the art of bookmaking and accurate 
observation and statistical science. The present generation can hardly 
understand how greatly improved are the educational conditions of to- 


day over those of their fathers’ and mothers’ day. 


Another GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE AND ASIA, by Harlan H. Bar- 
rows, Chairman of the Department of Geography at the University of 
Chicago, and Edith Putnam Parker (Same university), and Margaret 
Terrell Parker, Assistant Professor of Geography (Wellesley College), 
has also been received from Silver, Burdett and Company. It is based 
upon the conviction that the relationship between man and his environ- 
ment is the matter that is of supreme importance in making or studying 
geography. This book, also, is admirably illustrated and should be 
carefully examined by schools which are proposing to introduce new 


textbooks during the coming months, 
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A NEW APPROACH TO AMERICAN HISTORY. Students’ Guide 
Shects. By D. C. Bailey. The University of Chicago Press. $1.50. A 
book to aid students to acquire “the habit of sustained mental self- 
direction that will enable them to follow the thread of an author's 
thought.” A well wrought out idea which would be of great value to 
others than school and college students. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the following paper-covered manuals 
and booklets viz., CONTES DU MOYEN AGE, with Vocabuary, 45c. The 
Oxford University Press. Also EIGHTY-EIGHT SUCCESSFUL PLAY AC- 
TIVITIES, The Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
60c. Also MY FIRST BOOK. By Bessie Blackstone Coleman (Specialist 
in Reading). 24c. And, DICTIONARY. By Nila B. Smith, Ph.B., and 
Stuart A. Courtis, Ph.B. The World Book Company. This belongs in 
Series II, Picture Story Reading Lessons. And, CHARACTERISTIC DIF- 
FERENCES IN BRIGHT AND DULL PUPILS. Harry J. Baker. The 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ills. And, EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Published by the United 
States Department of the Interior. And, SALT AND POTATOES.  Stud- 
ies their use in all time, in different nations. The author is our old 
friend, Charles W. Super, Athens, Ohio. 


HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT. By Harry W. Laidler, Ph.D. 
$3.50 net. Published by T. Y. Crowell Company. 

This book is a recent addition to Crowell’s Social Science Series. It 
is a comprehensive presentation of the subject—there being more than 
700 pages—with many portraits of Socialistic leaders, selected references, 
an inclusive index, etc. Whatever one’s opinions of Socialism may be 
this history of its origin, growth, doctrines, practices and leaders, de- 
serves careful and thoughtful reading by all intelligent people, every- 
where. Many parts of it are almost incredible when read by those who 
have been born and bred in a civilized and Christianized land. But 
citizens of such lands ought to know the worst in order to attain the 
best. An atmosphere of candidness and truthfulness permeates the 
chapters. There are statements of the beliefs of both the extremists 
and the moderates. Perhaps the difficulties of each in winning over the 
other are because of misstatements and misunderstandings on all sides. 
ut the reader of this book will likely be strongly affected by the type 
of civilization or lack of civilization of the country in which he has had 
his birth and education. We fancy that most Americans will thank God 
that they were born and bred in America rather than in Russia, as 
they lay down this volume. However, in the interests of truth and facts 
the book should be available in all public and school libraries. To be 
informed is to be forewarned. 
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BREAD LOAF TALKS ON TEACHING COMPOSITION. By Alfred M. 
Hitchcock, of the Hartford Public High School A very well written 
small volume of essays or lessons on composition. The first essential is, 
to have something to say; the second is, somebody to say it to; the 
third, ability to say it. A chapter called “Lords of the Word,” follows. 
This refers, of course, to being Masters of English. Then comes “Dig- 


, 


ging Up Ideas.” See? Well, then you have the “staging” upon which 
this interesting little book is built. No words are wasted,--which is 
another implied and illustrated principle of good writing and speaking. 
The publishers are Henry Holt and Company, New York, N. Y. 

And again, by the same publishers, and bound in uniform dark blue 
cloth to match the above volume, we have by the same author as above, 
STUDY PLANS FOR NOVELS READ IN HIGH SCHOOLS.  Inexperi- 
encer teachers will herein find some very excellent models for teaching 
A Tale of Two Cities, Quentin Durward, Silas Marner, House of the Seven 
Gables; also a valuable vocabulary of the last named. This teacher 
author has a new message which English teachers may well receive and 
adopt in their classrooms, 


THE POETS’ COMMONWEALTH. A Junior Anthology for Austral- 
asian Schools. Edited by Walter Murdoch. The Oxford University Press. 
85 cents. A collection of poems that have lived. They are by such 
poets as J. Masefield, Swinburne, Scott, Shelley, Kingsley, Stevenson, 
Hood, Clough, Whitman, ete. They glorify “The Open Air” or are 
“Songs of Action” or “Poems of Reflection,” ‘“Elegiaec Poems, Patriotic 
Poems, and Pure Lyrics. You can wisely slip this little book into your 
pocket, whether you are going on an important journey, or to see your 
mother-in-law, or only going fishing. In either case they will enter- 
tain, comfort, or sustain you. 


LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON., Comedie par Labiche et 
Marton. 80 cents. Edited, with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary, by 
Ralph W. Haller, A.M. The Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, publishers. 

This is an interesting book for classes in French, when they have 
passed the first stage in acquiring a reading ability in the language. 
It presents one of the popular comedies of Eugene Labiche and Edouard 
and 


, 


Martin. The one first named was a “master mind” in “comidies’ 
vaudeville. The student who has begun to read French with some ability 
will enjoy the wit and wisdom of this text: and its reading will carry 
him forward with new enthusiasm to other plays and writings of this 
and other writers. There are Exercises, Notes and an ample Vocabulary. 


The editor is Chairman of the French Department of The Morris High 
School, New York City. 
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THE STORY OF AMERICA: THE AGE OF DISCOVERY. By Ramon 
Coffman. F, A. Owen Publishing Company. 72 cents. The first of five 
books in a series. This series will supplement history texts. The first 
of the series is very attractive. The illustrations are excellent. These 
books will be welcome in the classroom, to both teachers and pupils, 
They will make history a “favorite” study. 


Another book that will be popular with the beginning classes is a 
school edition called TOY TOWN, by Etta Austin Blaisdell. Illustrations 
by Clara Atwood Fitts. Little, Brown and Company. Type is large, 
text is simple. Illustrations eloquent. List price 65 cents, 


STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS. By Walter G. Clippinger, D.D., LL.D., 
with an Introduction by Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., LL.D. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York, N. Y. An interesting and, we think, success- 
ful attempt to give freshmen in our colleges a good start and to save 
them from mistakes that are often made in getting into an academic 
eareer. It is a mighty good volume to put into the hands of any young 
man as he sets out for the unknown experiences of a school or college 
away from home, 


From the Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, we 
have a remarkably beautiful illustrated text book on GREECE, by 
M. A. Hamilton. Illustrated from the Country, the Monuments, and the 
Authors, by “B. A.” and “J. J.” The first chapter treats of the begin- 
nings of Greece; then we have Athens and Sparta down to 500 B. C.; 
then the War with Persia, Athens under Pericles, and so on down to 
Alexander the Great. A wonderful book at only 85 cents. At the same 
price and by the same publishers, A SECOND GEOMETRY, by J. David- 
son, M.A. and A. J. Pressland, M.A. This is a sequel to the Primer of 
Geometry by W. Parkinson and A, J. Pressland. 85 cents. 

From the Gregg Publishing Company: STANDARDS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SHORTHAND. By Frances Effinger Raymond and Elizabeth Star- 
busk Adams. A brief, yet comprehensive contribution to the science and 
art of elementary shorthand, 

From the Beckley-Cardy Company: FESTIVAL AND CIVIC PLAYS 
from Greek and Roman Tales. By Mari Ruef Hofer. $1.25. A volume 
in the Educational Play-Book Series, 

MODERNIZING THE COLLEGE. By A. Monroe Stowe, Ph.D., with an 
Introduction by Samuel P. Capen, Ph.D. Alfred A. Knopf, publisher, 
New York. It shows how to solve some of the problems now confronting 
those who are conducting our colleges. Problems of the Junior Colleges, 
especially, are considered, and solutions are suggested. A book that 
educators may well study. 
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From The Century Company: TEACHING: PROFESSION AND PRAC- 
TICE. By A. B. Brubacher, Ph.D. And also: THE GROWTH OF 
TEACHERS IN SERVICE. By Frederick Lamson Whitney. These are 
two new numbers of The Century Education Series. They are fully up 
to the high standards of this company’s habits in book-making. No 
teachers’ library is even proximately complete without the books of this 
series. They present teaching as a real “profession”; and they set forth 
and elaborate the principles which all teachers must make the founda- 
tion of their work, if they aspire to a permanent place in the profes- 
sion. The list price is $2.00 for each book. 


From The Gregg Publishing Company: COMMERCIAL CLUBS. By 
Archibald Alan Bowles. Presents forms of organization, programs, and 
plays. It will be useful as a guide in organizing and conducting such 
clubs, shorthand associations; it contains programs and plays that can 
be appropriately used on such occasions. 


From The Macmillan Company: THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. By 
Walter Scott. Abridged and edited by Archibald Paterson, M.A. Illus- 
trations by George M. Richards. A standard edition, alluring and satis- 
factory alike to the student and the general reader. It is one of The 
Modern Readers Series. And, by the same publishers, LEGENDS OF 
GODS AND HEROES. A first Latin Reader. By T. S. Morton, M.A. 
(Clare College), with Introduction by Jesse E. Allen. This is one of the 
Elementary Latin Classics. The type is of good size, the illustrations 
are of high quality. And, again by The Macmillan Company, THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF A COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL. By Milo H. 
Stuart. “A presentation of plans and devices of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, whereby the interest of the individual is kept 
paramount.” A helpful little book for any high school master or 
teacher, 


From E. P. Dutton & Company: “I SING THE PIONEER.” By Ar- 
thur Gutterman, $2.00. Patriotic and historic ballads of the making 
of our nation. A fine source from which pupils may draw pieces to 
declaim, and valuable for the promotion of patriotism, 


From Harper & Brothers: A REVIEW OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
John Earle. The text of this book is very clear and condensed. It will 
serve well the purposes of a review of Grammar, whatever book has 
been used in the class. The Table of Contents is admirably planned and 
enables the teacher or pupil to review the whole subject quickly and 


clearly. There are exercises that are illustrations of the essentials of 
the subject. 
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From The Macmillan Company we have a book called JUNIOR OFFICE 
PRACTICE, by Mary F, Cahill. The author is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies, Julia Richman High School, New York 
City. Growing out of more than twelve years’ experience in supervis- 
ing the teaching of office practice in the above named school this book has 
elements that will make it a leader in its special field. As long as 
the majority of High School graduates go straight from school to busi- 
ness offices the need for such books will be unceasing. This book is well 
worthy of a front-rank position among such books now upon the market, 
There are maps and illustrations and convenient tables to aid the pupil 


or clerk or other employee who has not had a full training at school. 


TOLSTOY’S THEORY OF SOCIAL REFORM. By Milivoy 5S, Stanoye- 
vich, Ph.D., New York, N. Y. Paper covers. May be had by addressing 
the author at the Academy of Political Science in the City of New York. 


From The Macmillan Company: EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE 
TEACHER. By Frank J. Lowth, Principal of the Rock County Rural 
Normal School at Janesville, Wisconsin. This is a valuable and inter- 
esting presentation of the problems (and their solution) to be met in 
country-school practice. It is easy to note that the problems have been 
met with and solved by the author. No principal or teacher in similar 
conditions can afford to pass by the reading of this volume. 


$y the same publishers: THE CHILDREN OF ODIN. By Padraic 
Colum. Illustrations by Willy Pogany. The illustrations, by the way, 
are unique and effective. The book gives a picture of the imaginative 
superstitions and beliefs of the people of a bygone day in a far-away 
portion of the world; withal, their gropings after the spiritual world 
show the kinship of all the race in all the ages; and a sympathetic 
soul understands what they felt and believed. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE AND OTHER HEROES WHO LIVED BEFORE 
ACHILLES. By Padraic Colum. Illustrations by Willy Pogany. The 
Macmillan Company. Attractively illustrated, and in eye-resting print, 
this beautiful volume is adequate to the task of making mythology fas- 
cinating alike to the pupils in our schools and their parents. We hope 
that our fellow-men will never get over their wholesome love of stories, 
more or less imaginative, about the mythical heroes who are supposed 


, 


to have lived upon the earth “a long, long time ago.’ 


HANDBOOK OF RURAL SOCIAL RESOURCES. Edited by Henry 
Israel and Benson Y. Landis. The University of Chicago Press. $2.10. 
An excellent presentation of the possibilities of rural life when co-oper- 
ation takes the place of individualistic competition. Practical, sugges- 
tive and interesting throughout. 
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From The Macmillan Company: CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LY- 
CEUMS, CHAUTAUQUAS. By John S. Noffsinger. Price $1.50. This is 
an attractive number in a series of books entitled “Studies in Adult 
Education.” The Correspondence Schools which are referred to in this 
volume are those which are privately conducted, The costs and all 
ciher essential matters relating to the subject are interestingly pre- 
sented. The “Schools by Mail” are used by a large number of students 
who otherwise could not go on with their education. Therefore books 
of this kind have a real message. 


Another book by the same publishers and along the same line as the 
above is THE UNIVERSITY AFIELD. By Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest. 
Its price is $3.00. There are nearly 300 pages covering thoroughly the 
question of adult education outside of the regular universities. 

In this connection we mention another book on education that will 
provoke curiosity, if nothing more; it is called HUMANIZING EDUCA- 
TION, and is published by The New Education Publishing Company. 
Its author is Samuel D. Schmalhausen. Its sub-title is, “A Preface to 
a Realistic Education.” Here are a couple of sentences that will lead 
our readers to desire or not to desire to purchase and read the book: 
“The profession of teaching requires but a low degree of intellectual 
efficiency, never challenges the deeper insights of the teaching mind, is 
utterly devoid of that complex of sophistication and maturity so essen- 
tial to adequate mental growth; in short, cultivates a mental attitude 
that is closely akin to the infantile. The teacher is a grown-up child.” 

“It is no accident that, for example, out of about 22,000 teachers 
emploved in New York City, 18,000 or thereabouts are women.” ‘The 
author’s address is New York City, care of The New Education Publish- 
ing Company. 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS IN INDIA. By Mason Oleott, Ph.D. Foreword 
by Daniel J. Fleming, Ph.D. Price $1.25. Oxford University Press, New 
York. One may learn much from this little book, about the children 
and their school needs in a far-away land, 


CHATEAUBRIAND. Selections, with Appreciations by Thierry, Flau- 
bert, Vinet, Sainte-Beuve, Nisard, Baguet, Brunetiere and Lemaitre. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Georges Roger. Oxford University 
Press. $1.50. An attractive text-book for classes in French, 


The following volumes have been received and we have room only to 
name them, viz.: THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK PRO- 
CEEDINGS at the University of Pennsylvania, March 23-27, 1926. And 
THE CATALOG FOR 1925-26 (with Announcements for 1926-1927) OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 
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We acknowledge the receipt of the following publications sent to 
us for this department of EDUCATION, viz.: 

CATALOG OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI for 1925-26. 

HOW THE WORLD RIDES. United States Department of Education 
Bulletin, 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
DAKOTA for May, 1926. 

S. P. E. TRACT No. XXIV, NOTES ON RELATIVE CLAUSES. By 
Otto Jespehsen. The subject of “American Slang,” by Fred Newton 
Scott, is also contained in same; also correspondence and miscellaneous. 

MANUAL OF ACTIVITIES AND ADMINISTRATION and the OUT- 
LINE OF HOME ROOM STUDY AND ACTIVITY. Published by Winfield 
Junior-Senior High School, Winfield, Kansas, 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 1924. Washington, The Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 


IS YOUR CHILD READY FOR SCHOOL? Washington, D. C., De- 


’ 


partment of the Interior. 

FIFTY YEARS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION,  <Ad- 
dress 86 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. And, by the same Association, 
READING WITH A PURPOSE: THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. By Edwin 
E. Slosson. 

READINGS IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. Hutton Webster, 
P.D. D.C. Heath and Company. A substantial volume for High Schools, 
The contents consists of extracts of memoirs, letters, diaries, speeches, 
etc., treating of great events and leaders during the past three hundred 
years. Attention is given in several chapters to exercising the student’s 
critical faculties by furnishing material for comparative studies of 
given events. The scope of the book is indicated by the fact that it 
opens with the leaders of the great rebellion in England as described 
by Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon (1609-1674), and closes with 
the Peace Conference after the cessation of hostilities at the end of the 
World War. 

PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. For Grades One 
to Eight. Compiled by Dorothy La Salle. A. S. Barnes and Company. 
$2.00. A very full presentation of the subject, interesting and suggestive 
alike to teachers and pupils. A book that should pay large dividends 
to the schools and to the communities where it is used. It makes play 
interesting, wholesome and educative along right lines of living when 
school days are over and the pupils assume the conduct of family and 
eivie affairs. 
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One of the most charming “Readers” we have ever seen is one for 
the third year,—just received from the Wheeler Publishing Company 
(Chicago, 1927),—called “BEST STORIES” (National Life. A Third 
Reader. The Child’s Own Way Series. 3y Marjorie Hardy. Original 
stories by Helen Teeters. Illustrations by Matilda Bruer. The book, 
as such, is one to delight the children for whom it has been made; and 
likewise the teacher or parent who may chance to teach any child to 
read with this book as his text-book. Wisely, there is no preface or 
introduction, or other “dry” matter to rebuff the inquisitive child at the 
outset. Some alluring section-headings, occupying only one right-hand 
page, attracts his attention,—with suggestions about the Coming of the 
White Man, the First Indian Visitor, Hiawatha’s Chickens, the Road 
through the Wilderness, etc., ete. There are many fine, colored plates. 
The print is of comfortable reading size; the paper is excellent in qual- 
ity and whiteness. Positively, the reviewer wonders if he is getting 
into the edge of his “second childhood,” he is so allured by this volume. 
He is certainly ready to commend it unreservedly to parents and to 
teachers of third grade pupils. It will be read “out of school” by boys 


” 


and girls who have a chance to get hold of it. 


NEW COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph.D., 
William A. Luby, A.M., and Frank C. Touton, Ph.D. $1.60. Ginn and 
Company. 

A book that is complete for use in courses of more than a year in 
length. Much new material is provided where the second year’s work 
begins. Emphasis is placed on oral exercises. Graphs are adapted to 
modern tendencies in graphical presentation. The whole book displays 
an effort to make the subject interesting to the student. There are 
several illustrations. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY: With Practical Applications. By 
Thames Ross Williamson. D. C. Heath and Company. 

The author of this book has endeavored to avoid two grave defects 
of many books of the same subject, the chief of which, according to 
his belief are: first, a lack of plan that is clear and definite; and, sec- 
ondly, their sentimentality and their over-generalization. He seeks to 
confine the subject to important things, concretely told; and secondly, 
to furnish a balanced text dealing with historical development as well 
as present-day phenomena; and third, to lead the student forward from 
the origins of our civilization through a discussion of its major phases 
to a summary that will give an outlook to the future. There are a 
number of illustrations, and it would seem that the author’s clarity 
of style and philosophical development of his subject will surely make 
this book a favorite with both teachers and students of sociology. 
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From Houghton, Mifflin Company we have a fine treatment of LITER- 
ATURE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Book One. By Emma Miller 
Bolenius. With Drawings by Mabel Betsy Hill. Price $1.40. The vol- 
ume is intended for the first year in the Junior High School. It con- 
tains a large number of excellent selections from the books of many 
publishers and writers. It is thoroughly representative of recent and 
classical writings, with the permission, in each case, of the publishers 
of a large number of books that have become famous. Excellent taste 
has been used in the selecting of these. The headings under which they 
are arranged are as follows: Home and Community, Outdoor Life, The 
World of Work, Our History in Literature, Travel in Other Lands, Humor, 
Our Literary Heritage. There is something for every taste and interest. 
And everything is in good comfortable shape as to size of type, arrange- 


ment, illustrations, and suggestions for use and for further research. 


From The Macmillan Company: RURAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
Principles of, by Julian E. Butterworth, Ph.D.; and ELEMENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE, by G. F. Warren, Ph.D. (revised edition). Both of 
these are in the so-called Rural Education Series. There is need of 
careful attention to the needs of the rural schools, and all who have 
responsibilities in relation to them should study the first of the books 
above named. It is a source-book of information and wise counsel 
attained by experience and expert investigation. In the other volume 
teachers will find a comprehensive body of principles and practice in 
agriculture, treated in text-book form, so that classes in our schools 
and colleges of agriculture can get the best knowledge and instruction. 
The book will aid the intelligent farmer also. One needs only to glance 
at the pages to realize the great strides this subject has taken since 
the days of our grandfathers, or our fathers, only, 


From The Macmillan Company: INTEGRITY IN EDUCATION, AND 
OTHER PAPERS, by George Norlin. $2.00, And SOME PRIMARY 
METHODS, by Laura Gillmore Sloman. ‘The first is a collection of 
essays and addresses which were originally printed in various period- 
icals and have here been gathered in a single volume. There is a com- 
mon point of view in all of them, and they will lead the reader to im- 
pressions and conclusions that can hardly help being stimulating and 
helpful. The chapter on The Religion of Progress is especially inter- 
esting and suggestive. “Some Primary Methods” will interest both 
mothers and teachers. The second chapter in this book suggests many 


“Projects or Class Activities’ which both mothers and teachers will be 


glad to know of and read, 








